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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


The first ten papers puhlUhed in this voltime are drawn 
from Vol. VII of the original edition of this work, and 
deal with the reigns of Shah Jahan, Aurahgaob, Bahadur 
Shah, Jahandai Shah and Tarrukh^Siyar, of the Utde brief 
authority of Ra£'u>d Daula and Rafi’u-d Darajat, and of 
the early years of the reign of Muhammad Shah. 

Tlus part of the Studi» cn Indian HUfary is therefore 
to be treated as companion volume to "Shah Jahao". 
"AuTangteb" and "Later Mughals". 

The three Dlbliographical Notices—TenAAu*! Jaunahi; 
Akh-boTu-d Daxoal, Tarikh'i Haji Muhammad Kondahori, 
Saiatin and Tarikh-i Hakiman'i Hind arc work« 
relating to the reign of Akbar and reproduced from 
Vol. VI (original edition), 

Of the next three papers, the first analyses the poems 
of Badre Ghach. a poet, of course, inferior to Amir Khusru. 
His works attracted some notice at the court of Muhammad 
Tughluk. The two acdcles that follow arc the works of 
the editor. The first of these is taken from an article in 
the Nolictf e( ExtraiU des Msr; the other from the Travels 
of Jbn Batuia, a native of Tangieri, who travelled over the 
greater part of Asia, and visited India in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluk. These articles originally appeared 
in Voi. Ill (original edition). 

The papers oo Fire*worship in Upper India and the 
knowledge of Sanskrit by Muhammadans criglnlly 
appeared in the Vol. V (original edition)- 

The following is a list of articles in this voluroe with 
the names of respective writers : 

I. Tatikb'l Mufit^zaJi—H M. Elliot and munshis. 
2. Mir-at*i ‘AJara—H, M. Elliot and munrfitr, 3. Zinatu*t 
Tarwarikh—H. M- EIHor. 4. ’Alamgir-Nama—H. M. 



Elliot and Editor. 5. Ma*Aiir4 ’Alamgiri—H. M. ElUoi 
and **LUt. Parkina/' 6. Futithat*i ’Alamgiri—H. M. Elliot 
and Editor. 7. Tarikh«r Mulk-i Ashaia—H. M. EUiot and 
Editor. 6. Wakai' of Ni'amat Khan—H. M, Elliot and 
Editor. 9. Jan^*nama of Ni'amat Khan—H. M. Elliot and 
Editor. 10. EuJt'at*! ’Alazngiri—H. M. Elliot. II. Biblio¬ 
graphical Notices—•Reprint from cAd volume. 12. Fire* 
worship in Upper Ind^—H. M. Elliot. 19. Knowledge of 
Sanskrit by Hidiammadsns—H. M. EUtot. 14. Poems of 
Badr Chad)—H. M. EUiot. 15. Masaliku-i Absar-^Edicor. 
10. Travels of Ibo Batuta—Editor. 
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TAiUKH-I MUFAZZALI 


OF 

MUFA2ZAL KHAN 

[Tins ii a gsaeral lilitory o£ coiulderable length, >vritteQ 
hf Saiyid Mufsxzal Khan. It begins with the Creation, 
and comes down to 1077 a.h. (1666 A.O.), Che tenth year 
oL che reign ot Aucangzeb. A copy ol the Table o£ 
Contenu £roiD another hiS. brings the work down co the 
ibne of Farruldi Siynr. Tlie work is divided inio seven 
makaltu or sections, the sixch and seventh of which are 
devoted to India. In the account of Nasuu*d din 
Rubacha ie giva an epitome of the Chach’wrTUj which 
was translated into FmUn under his patronage. It 
as extendve work of neatly a thousand pages, sevenieen 
linos to ihe page. The following £xtracts, apparently 
tranalaced by a nsnnrhi, have been revised by Sir H. M. 
£3lioc.] 

Z^CTRACTS 

Wh£h Shah Jaban mounted the throne at Agra, all the 
officers of Slate came to pay their respects to him, bui 
Khan Jahan Lodi, who was one of the greatest o&era 
ondeif Uie late Emperor Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir, 
did not attend the Court oa (he plea of illness. .TbU 
was very displeasing to Hts Majesty, and when at last be 
did attend Uie Court, be ap^e in a very disrespectful 
tone, which greatly excited His Majesty’s anger. As a 
punishmenc for his insolence, an order was given to level 
b» houso with the ground. Being informed of it, he 
Red immediately with his whole family and property, end 
attempted to Cross the Qumbal, but was pursued by 
IUj<i Bahadur with a luge f«ce. Ismac Khan, (be son 
of Khanjahan Lodi, a boy only twelve years of age, came 
to an engagement with this officer and killed him with 
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his own hand. The royalists, on the death of cheir 
general, made % vigoroos attack upon the coemy. Ismai 
Khan was slain, but B.han'Jahan himscIC escaped aud 
crossed the river. 

In A.H, 1040 (lOSO A^.) the Emperor proceeded to the 
Dakhin, and conquered many pbcca there. The fort of 
DaulaUbad, which was the capital of the neighbouring 
icrritory, was taken by Khan*khanan Muhammad Khan. 

5u^ a maguificent and beautiful fort of red stone 
was buhe on the banks of the Jumna, ihai no building 
like it was ever constructed by any of the kings who had 
ruled in India. Besides other magni/iccnc works, the 
Peacock throne was made by this monarch, which was set 
with all kinds of precious stones. It was prepared at die 
expense of nine hrorv nine taa and one thousand rupees. 

Sa'dtidla Khan and Mudabbir Khan, who were both 
good scholars, were deservedly appointed ministers CO the 
throne. 

Prince Dara ShuVoh was married to the grand' 
daughter of Sultan Parwrs. and the nuptial ceremonies 
were performed with such pomp and splendour as was 
never witnessed before. 

The Mosque of Jama' Jahanmuma was built near 
the fort under the superintendence of 5a'du-Ua Khan, at 
the expense of ten iocs of rupees. 

Prince Muhammall Murad Bakhsb was appointed to 
the Governorship of Ahmadabad in Gujarat, with the 
grant of an honorary dress and some jewels to the value 
of five lacs of rt^^; and Prince Auran^b Bahadur 
to that of the Province of the Dakhin, ana Khifat with 
a sarpech, a horse, and jewels to tJie value of dve laa of 
of rupees, was granted to him. They woe all ordered to 
go to their respective provinces, and the Emperor himself 
Came to Agra, where he remained nine months, and then 
returned to Dehli. As he proceeded on his journey, he 
amused himKlf on the way with all kinds ot sports. 

His Majesty had been pleased co assure his mother' 
in'Uw; the wife of Asaf Khan, in the days of her pregnancy, 
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that if &he biwight forth a BCD. b£ would make him a 
mansabdar o( 5000 horsft; astd accordingly, when a ton 
was born Co her. the rank waa conferred on the 
under the tide of 5hayisu Kban Sahadur. 

About the same time Muhaminad Dara Sbukoh waa 
declared to be the auccesca to the throne, and the entire 
management of the Govenunenc was placed in hie hands’. 
The charge was accordingly undertaken by the Prince, 
but Providence had detemmed otherwise. The country 
was destined to be ruled by a juster and better prince, 
aud every circumstance which occurred in chose days 
combined to aeut hhs in obtaining the throne. 

On the 7(h ZiA hijja. 1067 A.11. (Sept. IC57An.). the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, who hme^orth be called 

*AU Ha 2 rat. fell sick in Dcbli, and was unable to attend 
Che duties of the State. Dara Sbukob« the eldest Prince, 
incending to avail hicnsel! of the drcumstance. so managed 
that no news regarding the public a£ilrs could iraiuptre. 
This gave rise to great disturbances in the countrv. Murad 
ilakluh, the fourth son of the Etnperor. who was the 
Governor of Gujarat, seated hlmaelf on the throne and 
declared himself independent. Shah Shuja, the second 
Prince, also followed the same ^course in Bengal and 
prepared an army. Dara Shukoh. being afraid of hia 
brother Aurangteb. prevailed upon die Emperor during 
his sickness to recall the forces which were with that 
Prince. His object in taking this measure was first to 
despatch the two rebel princes, Shuja’ and Murad Bakhsh. 
out o( his way, and then to proceed to the Dakhin against 
AuraDgzcb, He took Kis Majesty (o Agya In the very 
height of his illness, and sent Raja Jal Singh with a rO)al 
army, and his own force under the command of hU eldest 
son Sulairruin Shukob, Against Shah Shuja*. He also ordered 
Raja Jaswant Singh to march with a large army towards 
Maiwa, the threshold the Dakhin, to prevent enf my 

fonn advancing. This Hindi chief was One of the 
gratesi Rajas of Hindustan, and as he was very nearly 
related to the Emperor, he had gained hia confidence in* 
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a considerable degree, and had obtained a fsw dap before 
the liilc of Maharaja- ♦ • • 

Towards the end of the par 1C67 A.R., when. In 
consequence of the emperce's iickocss, disturbances arose 
in all parts of the country, Bun Narain, Zdmindcr of 
Kuch Bihar, took possession of the lerriiory of Kamrup. 
which belonged to the empire of Dehli. It waa also at 
the same ttmg encroached upon by Jai Bijai Singh, Raja 
of Asam, who alwap considered his dc^nlom secure 
from the depredati^ of the royad army. To protect 
Slamrup, a large army was despatched 1^ land under 
the command o£ Ehan>khBDan, whO) considering the 
service very imporiartt, obtained leave of the Emperor 
to depart inunediately, and left Kbizrpur on the 13ch of 
Rabi'U'l awwal, in the 4th year after His Majesty's 
accession (o the ihroner and conquered the diy of Kuch 
Bihar on the 27th of the same month. After the conquest 
he changed tbe name of the city to 'Alamgirnagar, and on 
ihe 2d(h proceeded to invade Asam by way of Ghomghat. 
After five months* exertions, the city of Karkalu, which 
was the chief residence of the ruler of Asam, was uken 
on the 6th of Sfaa'ban. Mi account of the immense booty, 
both in property and cash, which fell into the hands of 
the victors, u also of the ntunber of men Idlled on both 
sides in ebese battles, and of the rarttici and wonders of 
Kuch Bihar and Asam, (ogtber with a desaiption of ihe 
vegetable and mineral products of the country, the 
manners and customs oC the people, and their forts and 
buildings, is fully given in the ^^lamgir^ama, When 
the Empffor received the report of these important 
conquests from the Khan^khanan, the general of the 
royal army, he showed great favour to his son, hf uhauunad 
Ajuin Khan, and honoured him with the grant of a 
khil'ai in his own ptesoucc. The Khan also received 
a ferman in approbation of his services, and was rewarded 
with an honorary dress, one kror of dam, and the insignia 
of the farmon and tugh. 
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M1R-AT4 'ALAM, 

MIR-AT-I JAHAN-NUMA. 

09 

bakhtawar khan 

TB£S£ two hUiorics, though circulating under differeot 
nanm, may be coriEidercd at eases tially one ajid the same. 

Dr. Bernhard Dorn, at p. xv. of the Preface to his 
*'History of the Afghans/' deKribes the Mir-ot-i ‘AUm 
as a most valaable univcml hUlory. written In Persian* 
liy Bakhtawar Khan, who by travel and assiduous study 
bad qualified himseif for (he (ask of an hiscorlan. I>r. 
Dom menUoDs also that the history of the A^haos by 
Ni’amatudla* which he translated, B^uently corresponds* 
word fcEC word, with that found In (he Mir^ali 'Alam. 

He gives the following abstract of a copy in the 
British Museum : 

"Seccion I.—History of the Patriarchs: of the 
Israelite Kings; of Lukmaa and Daniel; of the Hebrew 
Prophets; of Jesus and the Apostles ; of the Seven Sleepers: 
of some Saints, as Georgius* Barseesa, Samson* etc.; of the 
ancieot Sages, as Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, Diogenes, 
Plato, Aiisiode* Pliny. Homer. Zeno, Ptolemy* Thales, 
Euclid: after chat follows the hiicory of the Persian 
Monarchs and of the Yemen Rings. 

Section n.—History of Muhammad, 111.—History 
of the Khalifs of other Dynasties, ai the SaSarides* etc. 
TV.—History of the Roman and the Turkish Emperors, 
etc. Section V.—History of the Sbaiifs of Mecca and 
Medina. VI.—History of the Turkish Khans, etc VH. 
—History of Changiz fiLhan and his successors. VID.— 
History of diSerect Dynasties in Iran, etc.* after Sulun 
Abu Sa’id Bahadur Khan. After that, a iiistory of India 
follows, in which tlicre is the Histc^ of the Kings of 
Dehli* from Shahabu*d din to Ibrahim Lodi; of the 
Kings of the Dakhin, of Humayun, Sher Shah* Islam 
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5b&L, and 'Adil Shah; of the Kings of Bengal* etc.; of 
Jaunpur, hashmir, etc; Huma)'un'5 concjuest of Kabul.*' 

Dow also quotei the wcsk as one of his auihorkiles in 
his ConiinuAtion of FirUhu, and in the Preface lo bis 
third Tolume speaks of it as being composed by Naaii 
Bakhtawar Khan^ a man of letters^ who led % private life 
near Paridahad, within a few miles of Agra, and states 
that it contains the history of the first ten years of 
Aurangzeb. 

This latter description coTTcsp47nds with the 
Jnhan’fiujrui usually met with in this counlhy; and 
though die name of the author u the same in both 
instances, it is evident that Dr. Dorn's and Colonel 
Dow’s descriptions of the poriioiu devoted to Indian 
hisiufy can scarcely refer to the same work. The contents 
also of the several books differ in many respects, as will 
be seen from the following abstract of the Jehan- 

numa, which is found in India; but as there can be no 
doubt that the two wt^ks are the same in substance, there 
is reason to apprehend that Dr. Dorn's description is 
defective in some particulars. 

The Mir-ai'i Jnhan-numa is divided into a Preface, 
seven Books (Araish), and a Conclusion. These are 
subdivided into seversd Sections (ndmoish and pairaish) 
and Subjections (namud), of all which the following is 
a fuU detail: 

co>rr£Krs 

PA&FACfi. Introduction-^Ives an account oi the creation 
of the heaven and earth, their inhabitants—the Jiniu, 
Iblis, etc. 

Book t.—History of the pairiaichs, philosophers and 
kings wbo nourished before the dawn of Muham- 
Triadanism. Id four Chapters.—Chapter 1. On the 
Patriawfu.—2. On the Ancient Phiiowphers.—5. On the 
Kioga of Persia. In 6ve SectLons.-^ection i. The 
Peshdadiani.—li. The Kaiantans.-^liL The MuiukQ*t 
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Tawaif.—iv. The Sasanians.—?. The Akasirai.—Oiapter 
4. Hutory ct ilic dependencies of Yanian. 

Book II.—An acc^oni ed Muhammad, his exploits, 
his character and miracles, liis clesccndanca and wives, 
h» successor and Zmams, some of his friends and depen> 
denu, the learned men who expoxuided the religion, the 
iSuAas and Maahsikhs. Xn chirteeQ Chapters.—Chapter 
1. An account of Mixfiamraad and his exploits.^^. His 
chaiaccer and miracles.—S. His wives.—4. hIs descendants. 
—5. The first four Khalifas,—6. The Imams.—?. The 
ten disciples.—S. Feiends of Muhammad whose names are 
given in alphabetical order.—The followers of Muham* 
mad and their dependents.—10, Tlie four great Imams. 
—11. The seven persons who were appointed to read 
the Kuran.—12. The great expounders of the Kuran, the 
descent of the holy maoile, the different orders of the 
sects of the ShaiVhs. In there Sections.—Section I Hie 
great expounders of the Kuran—ii. The preservation of 
Che holy mantle.—iii. The different orders aod sects of 
the Shaikhs.—Chapter 19. The haly men of Arabia and 
Persia, the celebrated sainu of Hindustan, and the 
Muhamfuadan doctors. In three Sections.—Section i 
On the SbaUebs and the holy men of Arabia and Persia. 
—ii. The celebrated of Hindustan.—iii. The 

Muhammadan doctors. 

Book HI.—'Tlie ^Ummayides, ’Abbasides, and chose 
kings who were concamporary with the 'Abbasvdes; the 
Gsesars of Rum; the Sbarifs of Mecca and Medina; the 
Khans of the Turks; Muluku't Tawaif. In eighc 
Chapters.—>1. The 'Ummayides—2. The 'Abbaride 
Khalifas.—S The kings who were contemporary with the 
'Abbasides. In eleven Sections.—i. The Tahiriafis— 
ii. TJie Saffarians.—IK. The Saroanians.—iv. The 
Ghaznivides.—V. The Ghorians.—vi. The Buwaihides or 
Pailamis,—vit. The Saljukiaiu,—viii. The Khwarizm* 
shahis—ix. The, Atabaks.—x. The Isma'ilians.—xl. The 
Karakhitais of Kirman.—Chapter 4. On the Kings of Rusu 
In eight Sections.—Section i. The Kaisaras.—^ii. The 
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Saljukiiiis who ruled In Kam. —‘lit. The Daniahmandjas. 
—iv. The Salikia Kings who governed in Aaurbaijan and 
Ruro^v. Ths S&likia ot Mankuchnkia Kings who ruled 
in Azurbaijan and Kajnakh^^vi, The ICaramans.—vis. 
The Ottomans who are called oui of respect KhwandgaTs. 
^Chapter 5. The Shaxifs of Mecca and Medina^G. The 
Khans of the Turks. In four Sections,—Section i. History 
of Turk, son of Vafis (Japhet), son of Nuh, and his 
descendants.—ii. Talar and his descendants.—hi. Moghul 
ftnA his descendanu.^^v. Lsnjar Ka*an and his dcscen* 
ilants.^Oiapter 7. Changiz Khan and his descendants. 
In seven Sections.—Section i. Chingiz Khan.—ii. Descen* 
dams of Qizngiz Khan who ruled in Ulugh*yurat, which 
was the seat of bis goveniment.-^il. His desceadsnts who 
obtained the rank of Khan b the desert of Kipchak.— 
iv. His descendants who obtained the same rank in the 
country of Iran.—v. The Khans of Toran who -were the 
descendants of Ghaghatat Khan, son of Changiz Khan^— 
vi. The Shaibnnia Kings.—vii. The Khans of Kasbghar 
who were the descendants of Chaghatai Khani son of 
Changiz Khan.—Chapter S. Muliiku*t Tawalf, who 
reigned in Iran after Sultan Abu Sa'id Bahadur Khan. 
In hve SeciioTts.—Section I. *l’he Chubanians.—ii. The 
llkanlans.—iii Amir Shaikh Abu*l Ishak Inju and the 
Muraffarides.—iv. The Kurt Kings.—v. The Sarabdarians. 

Book IV.—Timur and ha deacendanta who ruled 
in Iran and Turan; the Kara*kuinlu and Akkuinlu 
rulers; the Safavnya Kings. In four Chapters,—Chapter 
). Timur and his deacendanu who governed ia Iran and 
Turan.—2. The Gurganian rulers who ruled b Iran and 
Khurasan —S. The Kara*kuinlu Kings.—4. The Safawiya 
Kings who still occupy the throne of the country of lean. 

Boos V.—An account of Hindustan; religious 
notions of (he Hindus; Sultans of Dchii and other paiu 
of Hindustan, where at present the khvttia is read and coin 
struck ia the name of the Emperor. An Xntrodoctbn and 
nine Chapters.—Introduction. On the religious nociota 
of Che Hindus, history of some of the Rais ^ Hindustan, 
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and th« dawn oi Muhatnmadanism m country.— 
Chapter I. Kings o( Dehli £roRi Shahabitd din Ghori U> 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi.—g, Rulers of the Dakbin. In six 
SectioDir—i. l*hc Bahmanis.—IL The fiahdis.—iii. The 
'ljnad*Shaliifi.—iv. The Nijainu*! Mulkis.—v. The 'Axlil* 
KhaaiJ.'^l. Kucbul Mulkis.—Chapter S, The Rulers of 
Gujarat.—4. Chiets of Sind, la two 5cctloru.^^eccion. 
i. Kings of Tbatta.—it. Rulers of Multan.^^Ihapter 5. 
Princes of Bengal.—6. ChieS of Malwa^T. The 
Farukis of Khand^.—8. The Eastern Kings of Jauapur. 
9. Rulcn of Kashmir. 

Book VI.^Thc Guiganians who ruled in Kindusian 
from the time of Zohini-d Muhammad Babar to the reign 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan. In five Chapters.—Chapter 

1. History of Babor.—2. Humayun_ S. Akbar.—4. 

Jahangir.—5. 5hah}ahan. 

Book VII.—Account of Aunngzcb 'Alaingir. In 
three Chapters.—Chapter 1. HU history from the time 
of his minority to the period ten years subsequent to his 
accession,—2, His qualities and character ; his dmodants : 
ihe extent of hU empire; his contemporary rulers, in 
five Sections^—Section i. His €haracicr.-4i. His descen* 
dants.—iii. The extent of his empire with a detail of the 
Provinces,—iv, His contcmporaiy rolcts,—v. The ancient 
ministers ^-Chapter i. Contains four Section).—Sectiou 

i. An aocouat of the learned men of the author’s time.— 

ii. The celebrated caligraphm,—iii. Some wonderful and 
marvellous occurfeaces.—iv. An account of the author's 
ancestors. 

Condusion/—On the ?ocu^ indu^Ung the Author, 

SizE—Snall folio, comprising 1540 pages, «ach page 
containing an average of 20 lines. 

It will be seen that both Dr. Dorn and Colonel Dow 
ascribe thoAfir>at>i 'Alam exdustvcly to Bakhiawar Khan : 
but it may be doubted if be had really anything to do 
svith its composition. There is in fact very great 
confusion attending the auch^ihip of this work, which 
ought, I believe, to be attributed almost entirely to 
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Muhatnnad Baku of Sabaranpur. an mtimate frtnd of 
Jtnkhtawar Khan. It may be M wcU to consider the 
claims of these cwo. as well as of others, to the author¬ 
ship. 

I. — Bauttawaa Khan. He was a nobJeman of 
Aurangzeb's Court. In the tenth year of the reign he 
was appointed to the rank of one thousand, and in the 
thirteenth he was made superintendent of the eunuchs. 
He was a faronriie eunuch of the Emperor, who followed 
his bier for some paces towards the grave.' The 
'Alnm. of whidi he is the presumed author, and which 
certainly hears his name, was comprised in a Preface, 
seven Arcish, two Afxaish, and a Conclusion, and was 
written in (he year 1078 a.h., the date being represented 
by the words Aina~i bakht, "'the mirror of fortune/* 
which also seems to confirm the tide of Bnkhtawar Khan 
to (he authorahip of (he work. He died in 1095 a.k. 
{1^84 A.i>.). The Preface states how fond the author was 
of historical srtidies, and how he had long determined 
upon writing such a work as this. Towards the end 
of (he work, be shows how many works he had written 
and abridged; amongst others, which are all ascribed 
by Muhammad Shad* to Muhammad Baka, we find an 
abridgment of the TarikhA Atfi and the 

Ahh^. There can be no mistake abcni( the person to 
whom Ic is meant to ascribe these works in this passage, 
because the same Chapter menttoni the buildings founded 
by (he person alluded lo as the compiler, and amongst 
them are mentioned the villages of Bakhiawarpur 
Bakhtawarnsgar. 

II. —MtmAKMAn Basa, His Dame does not appear 
In the Preface to (he Mir-atA 'Atam^ but in the biography 
of him, written by Muhammad Shafi, It it distinctly 
seated that he wrote the work at the request, and in the 
name, of hU intimate friend Bakhta war Khan, but left 
it incomplete. 

' ke«al Xhin. in the Tcikintv-I Hmcrs. 
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IU. ^Muuamwaii Shap/. He wu the son of Che 

siuer of Muhauunad Baka, and he cells u» in the Preface 
to the MiT-At-i Jahan-mma that Muhammad Baka had 
left several sheets of aa hutorical work incwnplete, ill* 
arranged, and requiring revUion, and chat he was think¬ 
ing of nutting them into shape and Tendering; them fit 
for publicatioQ, vhea be was warned in a chean chat 
it was a sacred duty he should fulfil towards his uncle's 
memory, that be really obeyed this in^uoccion, and after 
supplying whac was defective in the work, especially on 
the subject of the Pro|^ets, completed his labours ixx 
1095 A.H., the year of Bakhtawar Khan's death; but after 
ic, because he speaks of him under a title used only after 
death, and called bis work JahAn-numa. This 

is the history of which the deailed concents ate given 
above. Tlie lose sheets he alludes to are evidently the 
Mir-ai-i’ Ahm, though he does not expressly say so, even 
when he mentiom chat work as one of chose cmnposed 
by Muhanusad Baka; nevertheless, as the \tsy words of 
Mfr-or-i 'Alam and the Mir^at^ jAhnn’numa are ideruicol 
in the chapters which relate to the same subjects, there 
can be no doubt that "the lose sheets" and the Mir aU 
'Alam are alio the same; but why the credit oi the Mir-at-i 
'AUm should be so dcjvedated it ii not easy to say, 
exc^t it was done for the purpose of enhancing the 
merh of the nephew's labours. 

IV. — Muhammad Fjls. He was younger brother 
of Muhammad Baka. His concern in the work is very 
incon^rehensible, unless on the understanding that, 
according to the usual Indian foible, he hod a quarel with 
his nepl^w; he also edited the 7 i?han*nttma 
"the loose leaves" left,by Muhammad Baka, without any 
allusion to the labours ^ his nephew. The precise date 
of his compllatioa is not mentioned, but that ^ succeeded 
Muhammad Shafi' in the work, and must have been 
aware of whac he bad done, is evident; for at the close 
of the work, where he gives an account of hi* ancestors 
and relations, he men^oned che death of Fathu-Ua in 
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iiOO A.B., a date five yean aubeequent to dut in which 
Muhammad Shafi* had stated f har Fathudla wzi still 
Uvio^. Muhammad Riaa does not say he had the sane* 
Uon of a dream for his undertaking! but that he had long 
wished to arrange the dispersed sheets of his brother's 
history, and had only waited for the time appointed br 
destiny to do so. whidi at last, notwithstanding the avo* 
cations of his oflicial duties, made its appearance, and 
the result is the Mir-at-i Jafusn-numa, a Daioe which he 
gave to the work, in consequence of the implied wishes 
of his brother to that eiTeci; but ai the imperfect work 
written in his brother's lifetime was called Mir-ai-i 'Alatn, 
it does not appear why the name was changed into 
Mir-Ai-i J/ihan-numa, a title chosen with some reason by 
his nephew, because it represen cs the chronogram of 
1096 A.H, The author says his additions comprise an 
account of the Prophets horn Nuh to Muhammad, of 
the Philosophers, of the Imams, of the Khalifs. of the 
Saints of Persia, Arabia and Hindustan, and of the Poets. 
He says he will mention more about bU owu additions 
in the Conclusion: but the two copies which 1 have con* 
suited, one in the Mod Mahal Library at Lucknow, and 
the other in the possession of Khadim Husain 5^ru*s 
5udur of Cawnpore, arc defident at the end. He desig* 
nates the history which Muhammad Baka wrote at the 
request of Bakhta war Khan, as Tarikh-i 'Alamgiri, and 
not MtVaf't 'Alatn ; but It is evident that in this case also 
the “dispersed leaves” are those included in the Mir^-i 
'Alam. He divides hia Jahart'nunui into a Pre* 

face, eleven Araish, and a Conclusion, and has subdivided 
the work in other respects a little more minutely than 
his predecessor. Vex insunce, be. has devoted fourteen 
nomaish to an account of the waiirt, which by his prede* 
ceoor is included in one, and he has adopted some other 
minute difierences, in order to give an air originality 
to his work, and give him & cicle to independent author* 
ship: but the two wcuks called Jnhan-numa may 

be considered in all material respect! the same. Neither 
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of tht cdiion hu added anything to the hiatory 
Aurangub'a reign by Muhunmad Baka, though he carries 

it down only to 1076 a.h. 

It will be seen, thffcfore. that the real author ot 
these 79X1001 works is Muhammad Bala, though he is 
the person to whom they are least ascribed, io con¬ 
sequence not only ot hii attributing his own labours to 
others, but from the prominence which his editors have 
endeavoured to give to their own names, 

His real name wos Shaikh Muhammad, and his 
poetical tide was Baka. He was born io aji. 1057. In 
his early youth he applied himself to the study ^ the 
Kuran, and in a short space of time learnt the whole of 
it by heart. Having read a few books with his father, be 
went to Sirhind, where he studied several branches of 
knowledge under Shaikh 'Ahdudlah. suxnamed Mian, 
and other leaned men. He acquired acquaintance with 
Muhammadan traditioiu under the tuition af ^haitrh 
Nuru-l Hakk, son of Shaikh ’Abdu*l Hakk of Dehli, and 
liaving obtained his permission to teach this branch of 
learning, he returned to his native city of Saharanpur, 
and devoted his time to imparting his knowledge to 
others. Afterwards, by desire of bis father, he for&wore 
worldly concems, and directed his whole attention to 
worship and devotion. 

When his father died, he enrolled himself among the 
disciples of Shaikh Muhacomad of Sirhiod, and made in 
a short time very coaiiderable progress in spiritual 
knowledge. Od again returning to his native place, he 
led, like his ancestors, a retired life. Soon after, IfUkhar 
Khan (fiakhtav4r Khan)—who from early youth had 
been an iotlmate friend of Muhammad Baka, and had 
attained the rank of three thousand liocsc and the office 
of steward (miV-romnn) to the Emperor Aurangreb— 
invited him to Court, and secured for him a reepecul^e 
rank, which he accepted, but with much relurtance, and 
owing only to the Laiportunitjcs of hjs friends. This 
appears lo have been in the fourth year of Aurangzeb's 
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reign. Alchou^ he heM a high rank, ami had public 
dudes to aiiend to, ytt he always led a life ot retirement; 
notwithstanding whidi. we are told that the Emperor was 
very favoarably disposed towards him. 

Besides writing the Alam, he made extracts 

from the works of Hakim Saoai, the ManlcAu*t Toir of 
Faridu*d din Attar, and the celebrated mssnawi of 
Maulana Rinnu "the most eminent writers on Divine 
subjects, who unanimously agree in their religious tenets.'* 
He also abridged the Diwan of 5alb and (he 5aki- 
nama^ and conipo^ a lUyctu-i AuUyn, or history of 
Saints, and a Taikiralu^ Shu'am, or biogntj^y of Poets, 
with extracts. It is probable that mudi ^ these two 
woiks is comprised in the Jahan-nuunt, norwlth* 

standing that Muhammad Rim states the loose sheets left 
by Muhammad Baka to have been deficient in these parti* 
culars. The RiyaxuU AuUya is an exceedingly useful but 
rare work, comprised bi 550 pages of 15 lines, and its 
value is greatly enhanced by being arranged alphabed* 
cally. til the preface to this work the author distinctly 
states, that in the Mirot-i 'Alam he had devoted a 
namaish to an account of the Saints, but thought proper 
Co write, at a subsequent period, this more copious work 
upon the some subject. 

He was also an original poet, and his poetical talents 
are highly praised in the Fsr^efu-n UtmAn, at the close 
of Aurangzeb's reign. 

Towards the doM of bis life, he was appointed sarker 
of Sahara Tipur, where he erected some useful buildings. 
At the instance of his relations and friends he constructed 
some houses oa the banka of the tank of Raiwala in the 
suburbs of Sahaianpur. He also founded the quarter 
, known as Bakapuia, besides conscructiog several mosques 
and public welb. He died in 1094 a.T!. (1669 a.d.). 

Muhammad Baka was descended from a distinguished 
family. His ancestor, who first came to Hindustan from 
Hirac, was Khwaja Ziau*d din. He arrived during the 
reign of Flrot Shah in 764 a.h. (1953*4 a.o.). He was 
received kindly by that King, was promoted to be 
of Multan, and received the title of Malik Mardan Daulat. 
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He v/aa che adoptive faiJier of Saiyid KJuzr Rhan, who 
afterwards became King of Dehli. Hia owri lineal dn* 
ceiidanta were all men of distinction, in their sncccsive 
gencratioiu, until we come to the subject of tbu article. 

The 'Alum, or the Mtr-eM Jahan-narrui, U a 

monument of his induscry and ability, and though there 
it little of novelty, exeqa the account of the first ten 
years of Aurangzeb’s reign, yet Che compilation tnuat be 
coruidered useful and comprehensive The accoimcs of 
the Poets and Salnii are very eoptom, and among ihe bc»t 
to which reference can be made.* It is doubtful how far 
these portions arc to be attributed to his pen. They fcatn, 
cctiainly, no pariion of che Mir-et-4 'Ahrtt. 

Several works have been Conned on the same mode) 
us the Mir^-i Jahi>n-wmc, and continuations of the work 
are occasionally met with, which add to che confusion 
aiceoding the inquiry respecting che original autborship. 
There is, for instance, in the Library of Nawob Sirajud 
Mulk. ex-minister of Haidarabad, a large volume styled 
the Tarikh-i 'Alarngir-nama, continued down to the re^ 
of Muhammad Shah, subdivided in the same way into 
Arauh and Nsmoirft, etc., all taken from the Mir-iil-i 
Jaiian-numt, The continuation is extracted from the 
Tarihh-i Chaghatci- 

This work is not common in Indiaj at least ui a 
perfect foca. That of Moh amm ad Shafi.is the least rare, 
and the beat copy I have seen is in che possession of Salyid 
Muhammad Kira, 5ndnt«r 5udur of 'Aligarh, thougli it Is 
not uniformly witten. It is enriched by some marginal 
notes written in a.h. 1216 by a person who calh himself 
Muhammad bin 'Abdudlah. In Europe, besides che <opy 
In che Biiiish Museum mentioned above, there is the copy 
In the BibUoiheque Nationale, fendi CfniU, No, 49, and 
the copy of Sir W. Ouseley numbered 105 and 866 in his 
Cataic^e, Ho observes chat he never saw another copy. 
[There i# aUo a copy in the Library of che Koyal Asiatic 
Society,' of which Morley has given a full 3ccoutu.[ 

■ Caislogos, p. 52 . 
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Tile cleanest copy 1 have seen of this worlc ia in the 
Library of Muzafiar Huaain Khan , a landed proprietor 
in the Lower tk>ab. lliere ia a very good copy of the 
work in the poueasion of Fakir Noru-d din of Lahore, 
and a good copy of the frrat half of the work is in the 
Library of Nawab *AH Muhammad Rhan of Jhajjar. 

EAtiucrs 

Aurangub's ChAfiiy 

When ii was reported 19 Kis Majesty Aurangzeb/ that in 
the re%n of ht$ fadter every year a suiu of seventpnine 
thouiaj^ rupees was distributed through the SodrtM 
5vdur amongst the poor during five znootha of the year^ 
^'iz. twelve thousand rupees in each of Che months of 
Muharram and Rabi’u-1 awwal, ten thousand in Rajab, 
fifteen thousand in Sha’ban. and thirty thousand in the 
saored month of Ramazan.—and that during the remain* 
Ing seven months no sum was distributed in charity*" 
HU Majesty ordered the Sadru-e Sudur and other 
accountants of the household expenses, that with regard 
to chose five months they sliouid observe (be same rule, 
and in each of the other months also they should give 
ten thousand rupees 10 be dutributed among the poor; 
JO that the annual sum expended in charity, including 
the increase which was new made, amounted to one lac 
and forty-nine thousand rupees. 

The Habits and Afannerr of the Emperor Anranguh 

Be it known to the readers that this humble slave of 
the Almighty is going Co describe in a c<OTecc manner 
the excellent character, the worthy habits and the refined 
morals of thU most virtuous monarch* Abu4 Muzaffat 
MuhiuKi din Muhauimad Aurangzeb 'Alamgir, acet^ding 
as be has witnessed ihem with his own eyes. The Smperor, 
a great worshipper of Cod by natural propensity. Is 
remarkable for his ri^id aitacbment to religion. He is a 
inllower of the doctrines of the Imam Abu Hanifa (may 
Cod be pleased with him 1), and establishes the five 
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fundsmclual doctriaa oi the Sanz. Having made his 
ablutioni, he always occupies a ^«at pare oi his time in 
adoradoa of the Deity, and says the usoal prayers, fint 
in the mar;Yd and ibea at borne, both in congregation 
and in private, wUb the most heartfelt devotion. Ho 
keeps Che appointed fasu on Fridays and other sacred 
day>» and be reads the Friday prayers in the /ami’ mcsiid 
with the common people of the Muhammadan faith. He 
Icofips vigils during tke whole of the sacred nights, and 
with die light of the favour of God Ulumlnes the lamps 
of religion and prosperity, From his great piety, be 
passes whole oi^U in the Mosque which is in Us palace, 
and keeps company with men of devgei^. In privacy 
he never sits on a dirooe. He gave away in alias before 
his accession a portion of his 2dcpwance of lawful food 
and clothing, and now devotes to the same purpose the 
income of a few villages in the district of Dehli, and the 
proceeds of two or U^e salt*producing tracts, which are 
appropriated to bis privy purse, llie Piuices also follow 
the same ucample. During the whole mondi of Ramaun 
he keeps fast, says the pnyers appointed ic»r that month, 
iud reads the holy Koran in the assembly of religious and 
ieomed men. with whom he sits for chat purpose during 
six, and sometimes nine hours of the oighL During the 
last ten days of the mocib, he p^forms vonliip in the 
mosque, and although, on account of several obstacles, he 
is unable to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, yet the 
care which he lakes to promote faciliriea for pUgrires to 
that holy place may be considered equivalent to the 

pUgTunage. 

From the dawn of his undersmuding he has alwa)9 
refrained from prohibited meats and practices, and from 
his great bedisess has adopted nothing but that which Ja 
pure and lawful. Though he has collected at the foot of 
his throne those who inspire ravishment in joyous awem- 
biles of pleasure, in the shape of singen who possess lovely 
voices and clever instrumental performers, and in the 
oommenccuient of his reign somciimcs used to hear dtem 
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im g nnA play, aod ciiougb he hixoself understands music 
well, yet now for leveral years put, on aocount of bis 
^<at restraiAt and self-denial, and observance o£ the 
tenets of the great louuxi ^afi'i), (may God’s mercy be 
on him t)» he entirely abstains from this amusement. If 
any of the singers and musiciaoi becomes ashamed of bis 
calling; be makes an allowance for him or grants him land 
for hb maintenance. 

He never puts on the doches prohibited by religion, 
nor does he ever use vessds of silver or gold. In hU sacred 
Court no Improper conversntiou, no word of badtbiring 
^ falsehood, is allowed. HU courtIcrs> on whom hU light 
is reflected, are cautiooed that if they have to say any¬ 
thing which might injure the character of an absent man, 
they should express themselves in decorous language aod 
at full detail. He appears tvro or three times every day 
in hU court of audience with a pleasing councesance and 
mild look, to dUpense justice to coraplainaocs who come 
in numbers without any hindrance, and as he listens to 
them with great aCtenUon, they make their representa- 
tiODS wltbcui any fear or hesitation, and obtain redress 
from his impartiality. tS any person talks too much, or 
acts in an improper manner, he is never displeased, and 
be never knits his brows. His courtiers have often desired 
to prohibit people from showing so much boldness, but 
he remarks that by hearing their very words, and seeing 
their gescures. he acquires a habit of forbearance and 
tolerance. AU bad characters me expelled from the city 
of Dehli, and the same is ordered to be done in all places 
throughout the whole empire. The duties of preserving 
order and regularity among the people are very efficiently 
attended to, and througlmut empire, notwithstand¬ 
ing its great extent, nothing can bo done without meeting 
with iha due punishment enjoined by the Muhammadan 
bw. Under the dictates of anger and passion he never 
issues orders of death. In coniideraiion of their rank and 
merit, he shows much hoaom: and respect to tho Salyids, 
saints and learned men. and through bis cordial and 
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liber^ ncertloai) the sublime doctritus cf Hacifa and of 
our pure rdi|;ion have obtained such prevalence throvgh* 
out the wide terricorles of Hindtuun aa they never hid 
in the reign of any former king. 

Hindu writers hive been entirely exditded from 
bolding public offices, and all the worshipping pliecs of 
the inndels and the great temyJcs of these mfamotu 
people hive been thrown down and destroyed in a 
minner whkh excites ostoaishment at xht successful com* 
pletion of so difficult a task. Hia Majesty personally 
leaches the sacred kalima to many infidels with success, 
and invests them with khifats and other favoun. Alms 
nod donations are given by this fountain of generosity in 
such abundance, that the emperors of past ages did not 
give even a hundredth part of tlic amount. In the sacred 
month of Ramaran slaty thousand rupees,* and in the 
other months leas than chat amount, are distributed 
umong the pfvir. .Several eating hoiiM» have been «stab> 
iished in the capital and other dtles, at which food is 
served out to the helpless and poor, and In places where 
there were no caravanserais for the lodging the travel¬ 
lers, they hive been built by the Emperor. All the 
niosques in the empire are repaired at the public expense. 
Imams, aiers to the daily ^yen, and readers of the 
khutba, have been appointed to each of them, so that a 
large sum of money has been and i$ sell] itid out in these 
disbursements. In ill the cities and towns this 
extensive country pensions and allowances aad lands 
have been given to learned men and professors, and 
stipends have been fixed for scholars according to their 
abilities and qualUkadons. 

As it U a great object with this Emperor that all 
Muhammadans should follow the principles of the reli¬ 
gion as expounded by the most competent law officers 
and the followers of the HaJiih persuasion, and as these 
principles, in consequence of the difTetenf opinions of the 
kazis and mufOs which have been delivered without any 

* Tills U double (be amoiioi nicnlioned a bide shovei 
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BuchCffity, could not be diftuictly aad clearly kamt, and 
u there was ao book wbicb embodied them all, and as 
until many books bad been collected and a mao had 
obiaLned sufficient leisure, means and knowledge of theo> 
logical subjecu. he could not »tUty hk inquiries on any 
diluted pointi therefore Kis Majesty, the protector of 
the faith, determined ebat a body of eminently learned 
and able men of Hindustan should take up the volunii* 
nous and most trustworthy works which were collected 
in the royal library, and having: made a digot of them, 
compose a book which might form a standard canon o£ 
the law. and alFdrd to all ao easy and available means 
of ascertaining the proper and authoritative interpreta' 
tion. The chief conductor of thu difficult undertaking 
was the most teamed man of the time. Shaikh Nizam, and 
all the members of the society were very handsomely and 
liberally paid, so chat up to the present time e sum of 
about two hundred thousand rupees has been expended 
rn this valuable compilacioo, which contains more than 
one hundred thousand lines. ^VLen the work, with 
God's pleasure. Is completed, it will be for all the world 
the standard exposition of the law, and render every one 
uidependent of Muhammadan doctors.* Another excel* 
lencd attending this design is, that, with a view to afford 
facility to all, the possessor of perfections, Chulpi 
'Abdu-llah. son of the great and the most celebrat^ 
Maulana 'Abdu*l Hakim of Sialkot, and his several pupils 
have been ordered to Uanfilaie the work into Persian. 

Among the greatest liberalities of this king of the 
^thfiil is this, that be has ordered a remission of che 
transit duties upon all sorts of grain, cloth, and other 
goods, as well as on tobacco, the duties on which alone 
amounted to an immense sum, and to prevent the amugg- 
Ung of which the Government cdficers committed many 
outages, especially in regard to che exposure of females. 
He exempted the Muhammadans from taxes, and all 
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people £roA certain public dezsands, the income of 
which exceeded thirty lacs o! rupees every yesr. He 
relinqukhed the Govetocncdt cUims a^nst the ancestors 
of the officers of the State* which used to be paid by 
deductions from their salaries. This money every year 
formed a very income paid into the public tieasury* 
He also alwiished the practice of confiscaiin^ the ostatei 
of deceased persons against whom there was no Gtw* 
ernmeni daim. which was very strictly observed by the 
accountants of his predecessors and which was felt as a 
very grievous oppression by cheir sorrowful heira The 
Royal orders wee alio iaoied to collect the revenues oi 
each province according to the Muhamroadan law. 

Some account of the battles which the Emperor 
fought before bis accession* as well as after that period, 
has been given above* and we shall now write a few 
instances of bis fortitude. At the time when the Koyai 
army arrived at Balkb, *Abdu*l ’Azii Khan* with a large 
force which equalled tfae rwanns of locusts end ants, came 
and arranged his men in order of battle* and surrounded 
the RoyaJ camp. While the conflia was being carried 
on with great fury, the time of reading the evening 
prayers came on* when His Majesty, though dissuaded by 
some worldly officers* alighted from his horse and uid 
the prayers, etc., in a^ congregation, with the utmost 
tndiffaence and presence of mind. 'Abdu l 'Azu* on 
hearing of this, was much aitoTuihed at the intrepidity of 
the Emperor, who was assisted by God, and put an end 
to the battle, saying that to fight with such a man is to 
destroy oneself. 

The Emparor is perfectly acquainted with the conv 
mentaiies* traditions and law. He always studies die 
compilations of the great toam Muhammad Ghizali (may 
God's mercy be on him I), the extracts from the wrilsngs 
of Shaikh Shoraf Yahya Muniri (may his tomb he aancci' 
fied I). and the works of Muhi Shirui* and other sinnUc 
books. One of the greatest excellences of this virtuous 
monarch is. that he has learnt the Kuran. by heart. 
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Though in his early youth he bad committed to memory 
some chapteu of chat sacred book, yet he leamc the whole 
by heart after ascending the throne. He took great paiu 
and abowed much perseverance in impressing it upon hia 
miod. He writes a very elegant Naskh hand, and has 
acquired perfection in this art. He has written two copies 
of the holy book with his own hand, and hAviog Bnished 
and adorned them with ornaments and marginal lines, at 
the expense of seven thousand rupees, he seat them to 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. He also wrote an 
excellent Nast^-'Uk and Skikastah hand. He is a very 
degant writer in prose, and bns acquired proficiency In 
versification, but agreeably to the words of God, *Toe(s 
,deal in falsehoods," he abstains from practising it. He 
does not like to hear verses except those which contain a 
moral. "To please Almighty God he never turned bis 
eye towards a Batterer, nor gave his ear to a poet.” 

The Emperor has given a very libend education to 
his fortunate and nc^le children, who, by virtue of Ms 
attention and care, have reached co the summit of perfec¬ 
tion, and made great advances in rectitude, devotion, and 
piety, and in leading the manners and cusiocns of princes 
and great men. Through his instruction they have learnt 
the Boc^ of Cod by heart, obtained proQciency in the 
sciences and polite literature, writing the various hands, 
and in learning the Turk! and the Persian languages. 

In like manner, the ladies of the housebt^d also, 
according to his orders, have learnt the fundamental and 
necessary tenets of religion, and all devote their cime to 
the adoration and worship of the Deity, to reading the 
satTed Kuran, and performing virtuous and pious acu. 
The excellence of character and the pvsity of morals of- 
this holy monarch are beyond all expression. As long as 
nature nourishes the tree of existence, and keeps the 
garden of the world fresh, may the plant of the prosperity 
of this preserver of the garden of dignity and honour 
continue fruitful 1 
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The Diuances of cerioin places in Hindustan'^ 

The Provinces and their PMnuee 
The length oC she dAlly-increaaing empire, from she pore 
of Lahori, province of TbatU, to she thana of Bindesal 
In Beoga], is 994 royil kos, 1740 conunon ken koovm la 
mosc parts of Hindustan, Each royal has measures 5000 
yards, and each yard is the breadth of 42 fingsn. Two 
royal kos arc equal to three and a half common kos. 
From the capital of Dehli to Lahori the distance is 437 
royal kos, and 7G4 common kosj from she same city to 
lhana Blndmal 557 royal kos, arid 975 common kos. In 
the same manner, from Lahori to Thacta 25 royal s 
from Thatta of Bhnkkar 51 kos ; from Bhakkar to Multan 
a little more than 90 kos; from Multan to Lahore 75 kos; 
from Lahore to Shah*Jalaanabad 170 kos; from Sbah* 
Jahanabad to Agra 44 kos; from Agra to Allahabad 107 
kos; from Allahabad to Patna 90 kos and a fraction i 
from Patna to Mungir 57 Am ; from Mungir to Akbar* 
nagar ot Raj Mahal 48 kos ; from Akbaroagar to }abaj]|ir* 
nagar, or Dacca, 105 Am; from Dacca to Silhet 87 kos; 
from Silhet to Bindasal SO kos; and calculatiog every 
stage at twelve Aor, the usual travdliog distance In Hia> 
duBtao, the whole length ii 145 stages, or a joamey of 
four monihi and twenty-seven days. The breadth of the 
whole empire is from the frontiec of Tibet and the 
delightful province of Kashmir to the fort of Sholapur^ 
which in the prosperous reign of this monarch has been 
• taken from, 'Adil Khan, a distance of 672 royal kos, or 
1176 common Am; from 5hah*Jahaiiabad, the seat of 
Empire, to the boundary of Tibet, is 390 royal kos, or 577 
common kos; from the seat of the Empire to ShoUpur, 
542 royal kos, or 598 cemunon kos; as was found by 
measurement which may be thus detailed. From die 
boundary of Tibet to Little Tibet, 60 royal kos; from 
Little Tibet to Kashmir, 64 Aor; from Kasbroir to Lahore 
101 Am; &om Lahore to Shah-Jahanabad 105 kos; from. 
SKah-Jahanabad to Agra 44 Am; and from Agra to Bur* 
hanpur 178 kos. At the rate of twelve kos a stage, the 
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whole breadU) is 9S stages, occupying a period of three 
loonttu and ten days. 

Under ilie management and care of this virtuous 
monarch, the country of Hindustan teems with popula* 
Uon and culture. It is divided into nineteen provinces, 
and 4440 pargenos, Che revenue of which amounts 
altogether to nine orbs, twenty^four ftrorr seventeen lacs, 
10,082 damj, or 9,24,17,16,082 dams, out of which the 
khalisa, or cbe sum paid to the royal treasury, is 
1,72/79,81,2$) dams, and the assignments of the jagirdars, 
or Che remainder, was 7,51,77,54,781 dams. 

Details of, all the Provinces 

ShahjahanabQd^S%’& ma^sir; revenue 1.16,85,98,269 dams. 
Agra —250 mahals; revenue 1,05,17.09,288 dams, Lahore 
~>380 mahals s revenue 90,70,16,125 dams. <4/mtV->-285 
mahals t revenue 65,68,94,882 dams. AkmadaJsad —SOO 
mahals ; revenue 44,00,85,096 dams. Allahabad— 
makaLi: revenue 43,66,88,072 dams. Oudh —149 ma^nli,* 
levoDue 32,00,72.195 dams. Bihar—25Z mahals i revenue 
72,17,97,019 dams. 1219 mahals;: revenue 

52,87,39, U 0 da ms. Orissa —244 mah als ; revenue 

19,71,00,000 dams. Kashmir—bl mahals; revenue 

SU^O, 74,826 darrts. The four provinces ^ Che Dak bin, 
Ttz. Avrangabad, Zafarabad, Birar, and Khandash —552 
mahals; revenue 2,96,70,00,000 dams. Malika— 
mahals; revenue 42,54,76.670 dams. MuUan—08 mahals; 
revenue 24,55,18,575 dams. Kabul —40 mahais; revenue 
15,76,25,380 dams. Thatta —revenue 57,49.96,900' dans. 

From the concluding Chapter of Wonders and Marvels 

Those who have visited the terriCory of Jakkar* and 
Ladakh have heard the following scary. Xn these hills 
there is found a worm which is exceedingly small. Ii, 
adheres to the toes of the foot, and bites them. No fcn-ce • 
of hand or icbtrumeni is able Co detach it, but It increased 
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tvery inorneni in bulk and lengthy so dut, bating 
swallowed up the toe, it becomes equal to a Large rat, and 
then awallowj the whole foot. Alter this it iocreases to 
the size of a deg, and then swallows up both tlie legs and 
up CO the waisL or ball the body of the man. Although 
the people beat it much and try to cut it, yet no instru* 
meut or weapon has any e^ect upon It. In a short time 
it becomes Uke a lion, and having eaten the man entirety, 
goes away towards the jungle or the hills, and then 
disappears. 

ZINATU-T TAWARIKH 

OP 

’AZIZU-LLAH 

This "Ornament of Histories/' by 'Azizo*Uah, is a mere 
compilation of no value. The autlior informs us in hia 
preface chat be intended composing a second volume, in 
order to recoocilc the discrepancies which were observ- 
able in different histories. Whether he ever did so does 
not appear, but there U so little aiiical judgment exer¬ 
cised m the single volume we have under comideratioru 
that the second la not worth the search. 

In the preface we leant chat the work waa com* * 
menced bs 1086 a.h. (1675 6 A.&.), but passages occur at 
(he close which show that the work is brought down to 
1126 A.n. It Is evident, however, that the original work 
concluded with the account of Aurangzeb's ^Idren, and 
that the tew last pages, including mention of Bahadur 
Shah and Jabandar Shah, have been added by some 
transcriber. In the last volume the date of 1087 a.h. is 
given, which leads us to condude that the history occupied 
one year in its composition. 

There is nothing worthy of translation. 

comwTS 

Preface, pp. 1*11* The Creation.—Adam.—Prophets.— 
Muhammad,“4mams, pp. 12*111. Persian Dynasiies.— 
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Cruks. — Saljuks. — OosaoJis. — Popo. pp. 212*^. 
'Uuxnayides and ’Abbajules, pp, 294410. Tahixis.^ 
Tulunias. — Ikh<hidi(Cj. ^ Gluznividfa. — Buwaihldct. 

Sharif.—Sakyida, pp. 410464. Gboriani. 
—Afg;ban».—Mugliala, pp. 674<016. KIng$ of DehLi. from 
the «;arliest Hindi period to the (ime of Famikb Siyar, 
pp. 816<990. Size.—S vo. 996 pages, of 17 lines each. 
This work U rare. I know of only one cc^y. Malcolm, 
in his “History of Persia," quotes a 2infitu*< 7'afc'eriA/i 
respecting the Ghazeuvidcs, which he desaibes as a 
metrical histury. 

'ALAMGIR-NAMA 

OP 

MUHAMMAD KAZIM 

This work was written 1666 aj>. hj Mtrza Midiammad 
iCazini, son of Muhoromnd Amin Munshi, the author of 
the Padshah-juima, previously noticed oi No. LXI. It 
contains a history ol the first ten years of the reign of 
’Aiamgir Aurang;seb. It was dedicated to Aurangteh in 
the tbicty^econd year of hit reign: but on its being pre* 
tented, the Emperor forbad its continuation, and, like 
another Alexander, edicto vetuie m ifuis se pingeret, but 
not for the same reason. The Mughal Emperor pro* 
fessed as tlic cause of his prohibition that the cultivation 
of inward piety was preferable to the ostentatious display 
ci his achievements. Elphlnatone observes of this strange 
prohibition that the Emperor not only'discontinued the 
regular arm ah of the empire, which had before been kept 
by 3 regular historiographer, but so effectually put a stop 
to all records of his transactions, that from the eleventh 
year of bis reign the course of events can only be traced 
through the means of letters on business and of notes 
taken clandcsdnely by private individuals.* 

’fSeesinre awn this poiat bi che article on (he 
Lubeo ol Kbifi Sbsn,—See Attran^ieb aacl l^ler 
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This pTchibltion is Uie more extraordinary £rom Us 
Inconsistency with orders previomly Usued for the prepa* 
ration of the ’Alamgir-nama. Tho Prcfxice of Uut work 
shows not only the encouragemeru which the author 
received in the prosecution of his work, but also the little 
reliance that can be reposed in the narrative when any 
subject mcncimied likely to aRcct the personal cbarac* 
tec of the monardi. It u much the same with nearly all 
the histones written by contempfvaries, which are nlled 
with the most nauseous paoegyrics, and 

with Udoi btcpvn from adulation. 

The hiitodan was to KUbmit bis pages to the inier* * 
osted scrutiny of the Emperor himself, and to be guided 
in doubtful questions by Information gradoualy given by 
the monarch respecting what account was u> be rejected 
or admitted. As the royal listener was not lii:ely to 
ccuninate himacir we must bear perpetually in mind (hat 
such historica are mere onedded aoxHints, and act to be 
received with implicit reliance. 

After an encomium oi the powen of eloquence, the 
author says that it was solely owing to the reputed charms 
of bis style that he was introduced to the great monarch 
’Alarngir. and. after a long obscurity, was s^denly railed 
from inslgniflcaace to the high situation of His Majesty^s 
munshi in the year oi the coremation. His style belog 
approved by the King, he was ordered to cc41ect informa' 
don about all the extraordinary events in which the king 
had been concerned, nnd accounts of the bright con¬ 
quests which he had effected, into a book: and accord* 
iiAgly an order was given to the officers in charge of the 
Royal Records to make over to the author all su^ papers 
as were received from the newS'Wriccrs and other high 
iunciionaries of the ^^Scrent countries concextiing the 
great events, the monthly and yearly registers of all kinds 
of accidenu and marvels, and the di^lptioQs of the 
difereot ru^or and countries. 

The author was further instructed, that if there were 
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aoy such paiiiculsn as v^ere omitted in any of Lite above 
papers, or not witnessed by himself, he should make in* 
Quirici regarding^ them from such trustworthy oflicm as 
uUuwed the royal camp, who would relate the exact dr* 
eumatanccs; and if there were anything which paid* 
cularly re<]Utred the explanation of His Majesty, the 
author was graciously permitted the liberty of making 
inquiry from the King himself, 

He waa also ordered to attend on His Majesty on 
proper occasions, to read over whatever he had cMlccted. 
and had written from the above authorities, and to have 
His Majesty's corrections incorporated. It U to be 
regretted that Aurangseb did not here again imitate the 
example of Alexander, of whom Lucian gives an anecdote 
which shows that conqueror to have been less compliant 
with his flattering historians. ''Aristobulus, after he had 
written an account of the single combat becwecn 
Alexander and Fonii, showed that monarch a particular 
part of it. wherein, the better to get into bis good graces, 
be had inserted a great deal more than was true : when 
Alexander seUed &t book and threw ic (for they hap* 
peued at that titne to be sailing on the Hydaspes) directly 
into the river : 'Thus/ said he, 'ought you to have been 
served youmU. for pretending to describe ray battles, 
and killing half a dozen elephants for me with a spear.*" 
The value of the Koyal Records may be known from 
the narnuive of an English traveller who visited the Court 
in A.o. 1609. Captain Hawkins says^ "During the tune 
that he drinks his six cups of strong liquor, he says and 
does many idle things; yet whatever he says or does, 
whether drunk or sober, there are tvriters who attend him 
in rotation, who sec many things down in writing; so^thac 
not a single incident of his life but is rc^dedi even his 
going to the necessary and when ho lies with his wives. 
The purpose of all this is that when he dies all his actions 
and ^e^es worthy of being recorded may be inserted 
in the chrouides of his rei^” 

*'As the history r^ardiog His Majesty’s birth and 
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miooriiy up lo the time of his AscendiDg the thtouc his 
aJxeady/’ says our author, ‘‘been fully detailed io the 
book called SAdshah-nama, it was at fvst resolved chit 
this book should begio with the accounts of His 
Majesty's return &om the Dalhin towards his capitU 
(which took place in 106$ am., 16&7 xn.), and it will coa< 
tail! ao Bccouiu of the underuldogs and conquesca 
achieved by His Majesty during the period of eighteen 
years. But the author subsequently thought of writing, 
in an Introduction, a brief account of the Ring's minoriry, 
because it was replete with wonderful events, and because 
many conquests were effected during that period. li 
accordingly commences with Dora Shukoh's assumption 
of authevity upon the illness of his father Shab Jahan, 
and the means employed by Aurangzeb to cut off his 
brothers and obtain the Imperial Crown. 

fThe style in which this work is written is quite in 
accQ^ with the courtly panegyrical character of the book. 
It is strained, verbose, and tedious; fulsome in its Oattery, 
abusive in its censure. Laudatory epithets are heaped 
one upon another in praise of Auiangub; while bis 
unfortunate brothers are not only sneered at nnH abused, 
but their very names arc perverted. Bara Shukoh is 
repeatedly called Bt^hukoh, "the undignified:” and 
Shuja' is called Na-shuja', “the unvaliaat.” The work 
seems C6 have obtained no great repuudem in India. 
“Subsequent authors/' aays C^ouel Lees “do not express 
any very decided opinion upon the qualifications of 
Muhammad Karim as an historian. The author of tlie 
'/ilam, however, speaks of bim as on author of 

e t crudidoRdie author of the Ma-dsiru-J *d!d»igin 
made an abridgment of his work the first ^clon of 
his history; and Khafi Khan, the author of tlic Afim/o* 
khabu-l Lubab, has made the 'Alamgir-nama a Chief 
authority/' though he occasionally controverts its siatc- 
ments. It is well that the book has been so well workrf 
up by later writers, for a dose inmiation of it into Eng* 
lish would be quite unreadable. A few passages have 
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been uandated by the Editor, but in tbem iz has been 
necessary to prune away a good deal o£ the author's 
exuberance of language and metaphor.] 

The hutory of the conquest of Asaam has been lean* 
slated from this work by Vansittart, in the "Asiatic 
Misceibny/' vol. i.. and in "Asiatic Researches," vol. n. 
[The whole of the original work has been prinud In the 
"fiibUotheca InJica" and occupies more (ban UOD pages.] 

EXTRACTS 

Illnass of Shfih Jahan 

On the 8ch Zi*l hijja, ID67 a.r. (8th Septanber lC57)i the 
Emperor Shall Jahan was seized with illness at Dehlj. 
His illness lasted for a long tune, and every day he grew 
weaker, so that he was unable to attend to the business 
of the Slate. Irregularities of all sorts occurred in the 
admimstration. and great disturbances arose in the wide 
territories of Hindustan. The unworthy and frivolous 
Dera Shukoh considered bimsdf heir'll pparent, and not' 
withstanding his want oC ability for the kingly office, he 
endeavoured with the scissors of greediness to cue the 
robes of the Imperial dignity into a shape suited for his 
unworthy person.’ With Utis over*(vecauig ambition 
constantly in bis mind, and in punuit of his vain design, 
he never left the seat of goveramcnL When the Emperor 
fell ill and was unable to attend to business, Dara Shukoh 
took the opportunity of seizing the reins of power, and 
interfered with everything. He closed Uie roads against 
the spread of news, and seized letters addresKd to indivi* 
duals. He forbade the officers of govermneot to write or 
send any Intelligence to the provincei*, and upon the 
mere suspicion of thdr having done so, he seimd and 
itnprisonra them. The royal princes, the great nobles, 
and aJl the men who were scattered through the provinces 
and territories of this great empire, many even of the 

’[Fmics like thit rrequcntly eesur, bat afier ihU they bav< 
been tuned low plain tinguage in the incDamtion,] 
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officials and servanla who were emplo^’cd at the capUaJ, 
bad no expectation that Che Emperor would live much 
longer. So great disorders arose In the afCairs of the 
State. Disaffected and rebellious rnen raised their heads 
in mudoy and strife on evetf side. Turbulent raiycts 
refused to pay their revenue. The seed of reheUion wa& 
sown in all directions, and hy degreea the evil reached 
to such a height that in Gujarat Muiad Sakhah took his 
seal upon the throne, had the khuiba read and coins 
struck in his name, and assumed Che title of King, Shuja* 
took the same course in Bengal, led an army against 
Paina, and from thence advanced to Benares. 

Heresy of Gara Shttkok 

Dars Shukoh In his later da^'s did not restrain him* 
self CO the free-thinking and heretical notions which he 
bad adopted under the name of iasAtawuf (Sufism), but 
showed an inclination for the religion acid institutions of 
the Hindus, He was constantly in the society of 
BrahTnans, jegis and Scmiyw, and he used to regard 
these worthless teachers of ddusions as learned and true 
masters of wisdom. He considered their hooks which 
they call Bed as being the Word of God, and revealed 
from heaven, and he called them ancieni and excellent 
books. He was imdcr such delusion about chia Bed, that 
be collected Brahmans and Sonnyorir from all parts of 
the country, end paying them great respect ai^ atten¬ 
tion. he employed than in Uamlating the Bed. He spent 
all his time in this unholy work, and devoted all his 
attention to the contents of these wretched books. Instead 
of the sacred name of God. he adopted the Hindu name 
Frabhu (lord), which the Hindus consider holy, and he 
had this flame engraved In Hindi letien upon rings of 
diamond, ruby, emerald, etc. * • Througlj these per* 
verted opinions hr bad given up the prayers, fasting and 
other obligacioni imposed by the law. * * It became 
manifest (bat if Dara Shuki^ obtained the throhe and 
esublisbed bis powrr. Che foundations Of the faith would 
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be in danger and ibc precepca of Islam would be changed 
for the lani of infidelity and Judaism. 

Mir Jumla Mii*azzam Khnu 

[After the eonque$i of Zsfarabad and Kalyan, and the 
return of Aurangreb from Bljapur. wliere he had failed iu 
obtaining full auccessr through the oppoeiUon and mnlis 
valence of Dara Shuh^, he left 'Umdctu>5 
iiahira Mu'azzam Shan, widi a part of the Imperial army, 
in the vicinity of Bijapiir, to rt^izc a lum of a hundr^ 
iocs of rupees as tribute from 'Adil' Khan, by the promise 
of which the retreat of Aurangzcb had been obtained. 
The uurigues of Dara $hukoh, who did his best to defeat 
this airangonent, and the mischievous distiu'hing letters 
which he sent to 'Adil Khan and his nobles, brought this 
desirable secUement to nought. His Majesty Shah Jahan, 
who at that time took no very active part in the affairs 
of goverement, was inilu«iced by the urgent representa- 
lions oi chat weak’ininded (Dara Shukoh), and summoned 
Mu'aizam Khan to court. In obediena to this order, 
the Khan marched with che force under his command to 
Aurangabad, Intending to proceed from thence to ihe 
capital. This movement at such a time seemed injurious 
to the State, and encouraging to the turbulence of the 
Dakhinis. Mu'azzam Khan had no siniscer object in 
proceeding to ihe capital: but Aurangzcb. as a matter of 
prudence and of State policy, made him prisoner and 
detained him in the Da^ui. WTien Dara Shukoh 
obtained information of diis arrest, his malignity and 
jealousy led him to persuade the Emperor that it was 
all a tridt and conipincy between the ^an and Aurang* 
zeb. By this be so worked uptm the feelings and fears of 
the Emperor that he roused his suspicions agsinit 
Muhammad Amin Khan, son of Mu'anata Rbftn, who 
then held tbo offits of Mir Bakhshi at Court, and 
obtained permission to secure his person. Accordingly 
Dara Jihukoh suznmuned Muhammad Amin to his bouse f 
and made bim prisoner. After he had been in amfine- , 
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mcnc three or four diyt, inteUigeuce of the true sUte of 
ihc case and of the iTuioccoce Muhammad Amin 
reached Che Emperor, and he, being satiided with the facts, 
released Muhammad Amin ftoBX durance.] 

illness of the Emperor Aurengzsb 

[On the night of the i2th Hajab (in the e^th year 
of his reign), the Emperor was suddenly atta^ed with 
strangury, and suffered great pain until the fe^lowing 
morning, * * The and attention of his physicians 
had their effect. * * and iu a few days he recovered.] 

MA-ASIR-I ^ALAMGIRI 

OF 

MUHAMMAD SAXI MUSTA1DD KHAN 

Tars is a history of the reign of 'Alamgir (Aurangnb). 
The first ten years is an abridgment of the work last 
noticed, the 'Alarngir-namn; the continuation (ill the 
death of Aurangzeb in ap. 1707 ii an originaJ composi- 
lion. It was written by Muhammad $aki Musta’idd 
Khan, munshi to 'Liayatu-lla Khan, u/czxV of Bahadur 
Shah. He had been a coiutant follower of the Gc^t for 
fcM'ty years, and an eye-witness of many of the tranuctfons 
he records. He undertook the work by desire of his 
patron, and finished it io a.d. 1710, only three years after 
the death of Aurangteb. [Rhafi Khan, in Ids Afunl^ 
iMbab, informs us that ''after (he eicpintion of 
ten years {of Aurongteb's reign) au(hon were forbidden 
from writing (he events ol that just and righteous 
EmpercFT's reign; neverchdes some competent penons 
{did so), and particularly Musta'idd Khan> who secretly 
wrote on abridged account of the campaign in the Dsdehin. 
simply detailing the conquests of the countries and fOrts. 
without alluding at ail to (he misft^unei of the 
campaign."*] 

* Cd. Leg. Joum. R.A.S.. K.a.^ral. ii^. p. 

t 
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“the Mc-vif-i 'Alamgiri concalru two Becks and a 
ahorC Appendix. Book I.—Au abridgm«Qc of Mina 
MuhamiDAd Kaaim's butory of the firit ten yeara oi the 
Cfflpcror'a reign and the eventa preceding hia acccasion. 
Boc^ Il.^Tbe evenia o£ ihc laat forty yestia of the 
£mper«'5 reign, with an account of hlj death. 

Appendix—Several anecdotes of the Emperor, whidi 
could not be induded in rhe hiicory; ond n miiiuic 
accounE of the Aoya] family. 

The history is written io the form of annals, each 
year being disEinctly marked oif. 

Stewart, in Jiia '’Deaaipiive Catalogue/’ observes of 
the writer of this work, that "although his style be too 
cORclae, I have never met in any other author with the 
relation of an event of this reign which is doc recorded 
in this history." 

It is diJTerenUy spoken of by die author of the 
''Crictcal Essay/* who shows a diaenminatton rarely to be 
met with in Indian mtics. The onussions he complains 
of will not appear of much importance to a European 
reader. 

"Muhammad Saki Musca'idd Ehan, who composed 
the chronicle named Ma-csir*} "Alamgiri, has not by any 
means rendered his work complete; Cor he has omitted 
to reco^ tevend matters of considerable imporunce. 
Thus, he has sot mentioned Che dignities and offices nC 
honour accorded to Royal princes, and their successive 
appoiDimenis to (URercni snuations, such u might best 
qualify them for managing the affairs of govermnenc. 
ibme he has noticed, but he has omitted ochen. Neither 
has he informed us in what year the lUuitrious Shah 
*Alam Bahadur Shah (now gone to ihe abode of fdidty) 
^d Muhammad ’Aram Shah were invested with the high 
Tank of Cht/iof*hamrj (40,000); and of many other dr* 
cumataTices Telating to these two princes, some are men* 
tioned, and many have been alc^etbcr unnoticed. In 
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the <ame manner be has treated of other Ko>al 
princes. 

''Respecting likewise the chief nobles and their 
removals from different o&ces or appomrmeats and 
dignities, some are mentioned^ but several are omitted; 
thus he has n^eccod to notice the dates and various 
circumstances of the appointment of Haftkazari (7000) 
of Ghazi'usi din Khon Bahadur Firoz Jangi aod the 
(6000) of ZulAkai Khan Bahadur Nusrat 
Jang, two disiinguiKbed gcRcrsU. 

"On the other hand, be relates with minute predsion 
some very trJAing occurrences little worthy being 
lecordcd in history, and by no means interesting, such as 
particulars conceniing ebapeU or places of prayer, the 
merits of dUfcrent pieachnt and similar topics, whkb 
bad been subjects of discuaion among his intimate com¬ 
panions; On this account his work is not held in high 
estimation among those learned men who know how to 
appreciate Ui&toiical compositions." 

[This verdict of a native critic is worthy of record, 
although it cannot be accepted. Muhaxamad Sakl has a 
scyle of his own which is not difficult, and yet has some 
pretensions to elegance. The early part of the work is 
little better than a Court Circular or London Gazette, 
being occupied almost exclusively with the private 
mat ten of the royal family, and the promotions, appoint¬ 
ments, and removals oi the officers of govomnent. 
Farther on he enters more fully into matters of historical 
record, and gives details of Auraugtcb't campaiga in dte 
Dakhin, and his many sieges of feats.] 

The work was edited aod traoslaied into English by 
Henry Vaniitcarc in 1785, and published in a quarto 
volume. [The complete text has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indka, and fills 541 pages. A translation of 
the last 40 yeait, Muhanxmad Saki's own portion of the 
work, was made for &h H. Elliot by 'Xieut. Ferklns. Tlst 
ti. 1.," and from chat iraaslacion the Following Extrtcu 
h'ave been uken.] 
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EXTRACTS 

Earthquake 

[Texi. p. 75.} On ihc \a ZH hijja. 1078 a.k. (5rd May, 
!s 6S), inwUigcnce arrived from Thaua that the town 
of Samaji had bean destroyed by an earthquake; thirty 
thousand houses were thrown down. 

7fohi5ihon of Hindu Teaching and Worship 
[Text, p. 81.] On the I7th Zi*l ka'da, 1079 (JScb April, 
1609), it reached the ear o£ His Majesty the protecior of 
Che faith, chat in the provinces of Thatta, MuUao, and 
Benares, but especially in the Utter, foolish Brahmans 
were in the habit of expoonding frivolous books in iheir 
schools, and that students and learoers, Musuimans as 
well as Hindus, went there, even from iong^ distances, led 
by a desire to become acquainted mch the wi6:ed sciences 
they taught. The •'Director of the PaitK' consequently 
issued m^ers to all che governors of provinces to descroy 
with a willing hand the sebods and temples of the in* 
fields; and they were stricCly enjoioed to put an entire 
stop to the teaching and practising of idolatrous forms of 
wc^ip. On the 15th ftabi'ud akhir it was repmicd to 
his religious Majesty, leader of the Unitarians, that, in 
obedience to order, the Government officers had de^ 
troyed the temple of Bishnath at Benarct. 

(ToKi, p, 95.j In the month of Kamasan, 1080 a.k. 
(December, 1669), in the thirteenth yesc of the reign, this 
juscice'IoWng monarch, the constant enemy of tyrants, 
commanded the destmctloD of the Hindu temple of 
Mathura or Mattra, known by the name of Dchra Resu 
Rai, and soon that stronghold of falsehood was levelled 
with the ground. On die same spot was laid, ac great 
exjsense, the foundation of a vast mosf^ue. The den of 
’iniquity thos destroyed owed Us erection to Mar Singh 
'Deo Sundeia, an ignorant and depraved man. Jahangir, 
^fore he ascended the throne, war at one time, for 
various rearonr, mu<ffi displeased with Shaikh Abu*l Fazt, 
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and the abov^n^nuoncd HiadUi In order u> compaai the 
Shaikh's death, affected great devoti<») lo the Prince. As 
a reward tor his services, he obtained from the Prince 
become King permission to ctnuiruct the hUtCra temple. 
Thirty-three tact were expended on this worV. Glory be 
to Ccd. who has given us the Eaiih oi Islam, that, in this 
re^n the destaroyer o£ false gods, an undertaking lo 
difl^ult of accompliiluncni* has been brcnighl to a suc¬ 
cessful cermination I This v]gc8t)Ui support given to the 
true faith was a severe blow co the arrogance of the Itajas, 
and, like idols, they turned ibeir faces awestruck to the 
. wall. The ricbly-jcwcUed idols taken from die pagan 
temples were transfuTcd to Agra, and there placed 
beneath the steps leading co the Nawab Begajn Sahib's 
mosgue, in order that they might ever be preased under 
foot by the true believers. MatCm changed its name into 
Islamabad, and was thus called in all o^ial documenu, 
as well as by the people. 

(Text, p. lOO.j Zn Shawwal infortnation reached the 
King that Sbah-zada Muhammad Mu'aaram. under the 
hiRucncc of his passions, and misled by pernicious asso¬ 
ciates and flatterers, had, notwiihaianding his excellent 
understanding, become imbued with a spirit of insubordi- 
nation. Prompted by his natural benevolence, His Majesty 
wrote several lettcn replete with advice co the Piioce, 
but this alone did not satisfy Kim.—the Nawab Kai, the 
Prince's mother, was sent for to go to her son, and lead 
him back into the right path if any symptom of rebellion 
should appear in him. Ifcikhar Khan Khan-ntman, a 
wise and disovec man, was directed to repair to the 
Prince, charged with mudi beneHcial advice. He so^ 
reached his destination, and delivered bimself <A the 
King's messages. Prince Muhammad Mu'aszam was a 
fountain of candour; there was moreover no (ruth in the 
report; lo his answer was to bow his head in sub- 
tmssion. He wrote Co hia father letters eitpreaslve of 
}iumi)Uy and shame. Unwilling to ever transgress the 

' AUudii^ lo Uw detuuuten of thv Hindu (emple. . 
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obedience due to Uc King and co his God< he insured 
himself happiness in both worlds. The King, slow to 
anger and prompt co forgive, lavished presents and kind 
words on hfs son. 

FlFraSNTH VeAR of TIJE RcfCN 

Ot4tbreaX of the S<xtnamU’^tso calUd Moruiihs* 

fTextj p. 114.} It is cause for wonder that a gong of 
bloody, miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, 
unners, and other igooble beings, braggaics and footi of 
ill desaiptlons, should become so pu^ed up with vain* 
glory as to cast themsdves headlong into the pit of self* 
destruction. This is bow it came to pass. A malignant 
set of people, inhabitants of Mewat, coUected suddenly as 
white anu spring from the ground, or locusts des^d 
from the skies. It is affirmed that these people considered 
themselves Immortal; seventy lives was cbe reward pro* 
mised to every one of them who fell in action. A body 
of about 6000 had collected in tlte ne^hbourhood of 
Namaul. and were in open rebellion. Cities and dis* 
tricts were plundered. Tahir Khao Faujdar, considering 
himself DOC strong enough to oppose them, repaired to 
the presence. The King resolved to exterminate the in* 
surgonts. Accordingly, on the 26th of 2M ka'da, an order 
was issued that }U'd*andaz Khan should proceed with his 
artillery, Hamid Khan with the guards and 500 of the 
horsemen belonging to Salyid Murtaza Khan, bis father, 
and Yabya Khan Kumi, Kajib Ehao, Rumi Khan, 
Ramalu-d din, son of Diler Khan, Furdil, son of Tiros 
Khan Mewatl, and Isfandyar, bokhshi to Prince Muham* 
mad Akbar. with choir own troops, to effect the dcsiruc* 
tion of the unbelievers. The royal forces marched to (be 
encounter: the insuigents showed a bold front, and, 
although totally unprovided with the implements of war, 
made good use of whac arms they had. They fought with 

* Rht£ Rhsn aborteru ibe first vowel and calls them jvrundilii 
post. 
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all Che valour of fcmer rcbda whose deeds are recorded 
ui liirtory. and ihc people of Hind have csUed (his baule 
Mofiabharat, on account of the great slaughter of 
dephanu on that tayiog day. The horses ^ Islan 
charged with unpctoosity. * and aumoned their sabres 
wich the blood of these desperate men. The struggle was 
terrible. Coospicuottf above all were Ra'd-andai Khao, 
Hamid Khan, and Yahya Khan. Many of the Mo^ims 
ware slain or wounded. At length the enemy broke and 
fled, but were pursued with great slaughter. Few indeed 
escaped with ihelr lives; a complete victory downed tbe 
elTdru of the royal eommaoders—and those regions were 
cleansed of the presence of the Coul unbelieven. The 
triumphant ghavs, permitted to kiss the threshold, were 
rendered proud by the praises of their King, The title 
of Shuja'at Khan was conferred on Ra'd^andar, with the 
rank of SOOO and 2000 horse. 

[Text, p, 170.] On the 19th Rabt'u*! aVhir, 1089 
a report from ShaC’a Klian. ditoan oi hengtil, made 
known that the 'AfTtiru-l timoni had appropriated one 
kror and thirty-iwo taa of rupees above his yearly salary. 
A claim against the ffmxV was accordingly oMered to ho 
entered. 

Twlnty-Seoond Year or the Rzicn, 1090 a.h. (1679 a.o.) 

[Text, p. 175 ] On the 24th Rabi'u*! akbir, Khan-Jahan 
Bahadur arrivW from Jodhpur, bringing with him seve¬ 
ral cart-loads of Idols, taken from the Hindu temples that 
had been med. His Majesty gave him great praise. 
Most these idols were adorned with precious atones, or 
made of g^d, silver, brass, copper or stone; U was 
ordered that some of them should be cast away in the ouf« 
offices, and the remainder placed beneath the steps of the 
grand mosque, there to he trampled under foot. There 
they lay a long time, until, at last, doc a vestige of them 
was left. 

[Text, p. 176.] Raja Jaswant Singh had died at 
Kabul without male issue { but. after his decease, several 
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faithful adhcrenta—Song, RagunaCb Da& Bhati, Ranjhur, 
DuTga Dae. aud aome oihen—eeni informacion to (he 
Kiog of two of the wivea of the Uce iU/a being with child. 
Theses ladlea. after ihctr arrival at Lahore, gave each of 
them birth to a aon. Thi< news waa communicated Co 
the King with a recjuesi that the children ehould be pci- 
fliiued to succeed to thebr father's rank and possessions. 
His Majesty replied that the children should be seat co 
him to be brought up at his Court, and that rank and 
wealth should be given to Lhem. 

[Text, p. 18G.} Oq the 12th Zi-l hijja, 1000 A.n. (6tb 
January 1^0), Prince Muhamixad ’Aram and Khan* 
Jahao Bahadur obtained permission Co visit Udlpur. 
RuhU'llafa Khan and Yakkataz Khan also preceded 
thither to effect the dcsoniction of the temples of the 
idolacors. These edihees, sicuated in the vicinity of the 
Raim's palace, were among the wondos the age, and 
had been erected by the inAdeU to the ruin of their souls 
and the loss of tbdr wealth. It was here that some 
twenty Machaior Rajputs had resolved to die for their 
faith. One of them slew many of his assailants before 
receiving his death blow. Another followed, and another, 
until all had fallen, many of the btthful also being dea* 

e ched before the last of' these fanatica had gone to hcU. 

e temple was now clear, and the pioneers destroyed 
the imagea. 

[Text, p. 188.J Oq the Znd of Muharram. 1091 a.h. 
<24th January, 1660)^ the King visited the tank oC Udi* 
aagar, constroced by the Rana. Hit Majesty ordered all 
three of the Hindu temples to be levelled with the 
ground. News was this day received that Hasan 'Ali 
Khan had emerged from tbe pass and attacked the Rana 
on the 29th of ZM hijja. The enemy had fled, leaving 
behind them their tents and baggage. The enormous 
qiuntity of grain captured in tbis affair had created 
abundance amongst the troops. 

On the 7th Muharram Hasan 'Ali Khan made his 
appearance with twenty cameh taken hem the Rana, and 
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<taied that (he temple aimaicd near the palace, and one 
hundred and twenty-two m^e in the neighbc^ing du- 
Lricts, lud been destroyed. This chiefum wae, for hia 
diatingutabed serrices, inveUed with the title of Baliadur. 

HU Majesty proceeded to ChUor on the 1st of Safar. 
Temples to the number of sixcy-tbree were here 
demolished. 

AbuTimb. who had been commissioned to elTecc 
the destruction of the vdohtemples of Amber, reported in 
person on the 24th Rajnb, that threescore and six of these 
edihccs had been leveUed with the ground. 

TwErm-FouRTH Year o? thi RacN, 1091*2 k.n. 

(1620-81 A3.) 

[Text, p. 807.] The Rana had now been driven forth 
from his country and his home. The victorious ghaas 
had struck many a blow, snd (he heroes of lalam had 
trampled \mder their diargers* boo£s the land which this 
reptile of the jungles and his predecessors had possessed 
for a thousand yean. He had been forced to fiy to the 
very limit of his lerritories. Unable to resist any longer, 
he saw no safety for himself but in seating pardon, 
Aceordii^ly he threw hioKclf on* the mercy of Prince 
Muhammad ’Aiam, and implored his inietceesion with 
the King, offering the porganas o( Maudil, Pur, and 
BadhanoT in lieu of the By IhU submiHion be wu 

enabled to retain possession of his country and his wealth. 
The Prince, touched with compassion for the Rana's fee* 
lom state, uaed hia influence with Ilia Majesty, and this 
merciful monarch, anxious to please hh son, lent a 
favourable car to these propositima, An interview took 
place at the Raj Sambar unk on the I7th ci Juxuade*] 
akhir, between Che Prince and the Rana, to whom Diler 
Khan and Hasan *Ali Khan liad been deputed. The 
Rana made an offering of 500 d^ro^ and ei^teen horses 
with caparisons of gold and silver, and did homage (o 
the Prince, who desired him (o sit on hla lefc. He 
received in return a khil'at, a ubr^ dagger, charger and 
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elepbanu Hi» title of Rana was acknowledged, and the 
Tank of commander of 5000 coiifored oq him. 

TwENT»>SBVliVrK YsaR 0/ THE RSTCN, 1094*!> A ll. 

(168&-4 A.S.) 

Caves of Ellcra 

[Text, p. tit] Muhainnud SUah Malik Juna. son of 
Tughlik. selected the iort of Deogir as a central point 
whereat to establish the seat of govemmcni, and gave U 
th« name of Daulacabad. He removed the iohabicanu of 
l>ebli thither with their wives and children, and many 
great and good men removed thither and wore buried 
there. £ilora is only a short distance from this place. 
At some very remote period a race of men, as if by magic, 
excavated caves (rukkab) high up among the de^es 
of the mountains. These rooms (k/icna) extended over a 
breadth of one Am. Carvings of various designs and of 
correct execution adorned all the walls and cdlings; but 
the outside of the mountain is perfectly level, and there 
is no sign of any dwelling (A/u»ne). From liie long period 
of time these pagans remained masters of this territory, 
it Is reasonable (o conclude, although hiscormos differ, 
that to tbem is to be ntiributed the construction of these 
places. 

THiftTierti Year or the BUjcn, 1097-8 a-h, (168G-7 a.o.) 

Imprieonmanl of Prince Muhammed Mu'azzam 
[Text, p. 299.] Muhammad Mu'aztam, nl though a prince 
of great intelligence and penetration, was led by perni¬ 
cious counseUon into opposition to bU father's v^es, 
and this conduct became the source of much su/fering to 
himself and displeasure to the ruler oi the State. For a 
long time His Majesty, loth that such conduct should 
become known, closed his cyo to (he Prince's proceedings, 
louring his siege of Bijapur some persons were caught 
carrying sewt messages to Sikandar ('Adii Shah); 
taen were put to death. Some officers also, suspected of 
evil iatencions, Mumln Khan, comjnandant of artilltry* 
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‘A 2 i?. Afghan, MuUifac Khan, second bakhsht, and the 
cunning Biudraban, were expeDed &om (he anoy on the 
j 8 th of Shawwal, The Prince's daiiny grew darh, and 
wisdom and foresight quite forsook him. Dutiug the 
investment of Haidarabad he allowed himself to be 
deluded by some promise of Abu-l Hoion, and at *la8t 
sundry written communications, which passed between 
the trenches and the fort of Golkonda, fell into the handa 
of Firna Jang, Other proofs were also available of the 
Prince's treadiery. The Khan, that very night, laid these 
documents before the King, who was now well ccnvioced 
of the Prince's wUCulnesSj whenever doubts be tni^c 
have cnieruined before. Hayat Khan, dorogAa of the 
Prince's diwan-khana, was sent for and order^ lo direct 
his master to send his troops to oppose Shaikh Niatm 
Haidarabadi. who was about to make a night attack on 
the camp. Ihiimam Khan. It was said, would guard the 
Prince's tents during the absence of hU own pet^e. This 
order was obeyed. 

The next morning, according to order, the Prince, 
Mu'iuu d dia, and Muhammad 'Atim,* attended Che 
darbar. His Majesty, after taking his seat, r^d them 
that Asad Khin ond Bnhramand Khan had something to 
communicate to them in the chapel. No soooer had the 
Princes entered chts place than theb* arms were tskeo 
from them. As soon u a tent could be pitched, they were 
removed into It. His Majesty withdrew to the seitgllo 
by the private entrance, and Uicre. wringing bb buds, 
and with many symptoms of grief, he exclaimed that the 
labour of forty years had fallen to the ground t 

Guards were placed round the tnit, under the orders 
of Ibtimam Khan. Mufasoddis seized all the Prlnce'i 
property, which, however, was but as a drop of water Id 
the ocean. Xbtim&m was invested with the tide of Sardar 
Khan, and'raised from the comotand o£ 1000 to that oE 
1500. 

* MoK conosonly esUed Muhnumad 'Ana 
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' THiRTY-FirtH Year of the R«cn, U02-5 a.h. (1691*2 aj?,) 

Reliase of MuhamrTutd Mu'azsam from Conftnemsni 

[TexZ, p. 641] Neither the Prince not his sons had been* 
wlicn rust confined, permitted evat to unbind the hair 
of their heads. This trearment lasted six mooihs. 
Rhidmai Rhan, Ntudr^ embe^dened by his long service 
under this King and under his father, remonstrated most 
vehemently against this severity (no other dared« to spealt 
In Che Prince's favour), and His Majesty relented. As 
time wore on. the King's wrath grew less, his patera al 
feoKogs resumed their sway, and he daily seat his bless* 
ing by Sardar Khan to this secood Joseph, uu^isoned 
like Jonas, desiring him to be satisfied with thu much 
until (he Father of aU Mercies moved his heart to put 
an end to his luiTerings. Strange co relate, Sardar Khan 
one day cold the King that Kia Majesty cou|d mder the 
Prince's rdease when he chougbc fit ao to do. "True," 
reified tlic King, "but Providence has made me ruler of 
the habitable world, 'fhe oppressed person appeals to me 
against his oppressot*, and expects redress. This son of 
mine has endured some hardships at my hands, in expia* 
tion of certain wM’ldly offences, biu the hour has not yet 
come for me to release him; his only hope is in 
Let him thercTore be hopeful* so that he may not lose all 
hope in mt, not appeal against me to God. for should 
he do lo, what refuge would be left to me ?" 

Fate had decreed dial Muhammad Mu'azram should 
adorn the throne; wherefore the King, that personifica* 
tioa of all virtues, resolved to draw the Prince Croni the 
state in which he had been kept, and let his light shine 
on the people. That bis mind might aot bow down 
under the weight of grief, the rigours of confinement 
were gradually made less. On one occasion, when the 
King marched from Badri all the tents were ordered to 
be left standing for the Prince's recreation. He was per* 
milled to wander one to the other, enjoying the 

luxuries each different place afforded, and refre^iog body 
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?nd mind. Th« Prince obarved to the oflicers who had 
charge of him that be longed to behold Hu and 

that the sight such )^cc4 could not atUCy that wish, 
At length, when the newt of the Prince's coother having 
died in the capital was received. Kis Majesty caused a 
tent of communicaiion to be picched between the diuuw 
khas and the Prince'i tent, where the monaidi reputed 
in person with the virtuous Princess Zinatu-n NUa Strain, 
and offered the usual consolations. 

Some time after this, on the. 4tb of Zi4 ka'da, 
Mu'azzacQ had the honour of paying his respects to the 
King, who desired him to perfd^ has luid'day prayos in 
his presence, When His Majesty vrent to the mosque on 
Fridays, the Prince was to pray in the private chapel. 
Permission was granted him to visit occasionally ihr 
baths In the fort; ar other times he might v»ander among 
the parcerrei^ and tanks of the Shahabad gardens. Thiu 
by degrees was broken the bairier between father and son. 
Khwaja Daulac received orders to fetch the Prince’s 
family from the capital.' 

Firrv-FTRST Yiar op the Rkicn 
Death of Aurangzeb 

fText, p. 519.] After the conclusion of the holy wars 
which rescued the countries of the Dakhia from tUe 
dominion of the pagans, the army encamped at Ahmad' 
tiagar on the I6tb of Shawwal, in the 50ch year of the 
reign. A year after this, at the end of Shawwal, in the 
51st year of ihe reign, the King fell ill. and consternation 
spready among people of all ranks; but, by the blessing 
cd Providence, His Majesty recovered his health lit a 
short cime, and once mote resumed the admlnistraticci of 
affairs. About this time the noble Shah (’Alam) was 
appointed governor of the province of Malva. and ^Ince 

' Fruo Mbtequent ptsmgff It appean tbst the Prince was 
reuuuied in ha seat on Uio Emperws ngbt hind in the ihirw* 
ninib year, and was presented to the govemneei <if Kabul In mo 
lOrty tecond feer. ' 
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Ram Dakhsh governor of that ot Bijapor. Only four or 
A VC days Lad elapsed after tbe departure of their royal 
highnesses, when the King was seiacd with a burning 
fever, which continued unabated for three days. Still His 
Majesty did not relax in hU devotiom, every ordinance 
ci religion was strictly kept. On Cite eveoing of Thun* 
day, His Majesty perused a petition from Hamidu-d din 
Kltan, who stated that he had devoted the sum of 4000 
rupees, the price of au elephant, as a propitiatory sacri* 
hce, and beg^ to be permitted to make over this amount 
to the Kaai MuUn Haidar for distribution. The King 
granted the request, and, thougli weak and suiTering, 
wrote with his own hand on the peiUion Llmt it was his 
earnest wish that this sactfice should lead to a speedy 
dissolution of h/s mortal frame. 

On the oioming of Friday, 29th of Zi4 ka'da (1118 
A.H. 21st February, 1707 a.d.). His Majesty performed the 
consecrated prayers, and. at their condusion, returned to 
the sleeping apartments, where he remauied absorbed (zi 
contemplation, of the Deity. Faintness ome oo, and the 
soul of the aged monarch hovered on the verge of eternity. 
Still, in rhit dread hour, the force of habit prevailed, and 
the fingers of the dying King continued mechanically to 
tell the beads of the rosary they held. A quarter of die 
day later the King breathed his last, and thus was ful* 
Idled bis wUh to die on a Friday. Great was the grief 
among all classes of people for the King’s death. The 
shafts 6( adversity had demolished the cdiQce of their 
hopes, and the nlghc of sorrow darkened the joyful noon* 
day. Holy men prepared to perform the funeral rites, 
and kept the corpse in (he sleeping aparunenc pending 
the arrival oi Prince Muhammad A'zom, who was away 
I distance of five>and*cwenty kor from the camp. The 
Prince arrived the following day, and it is impckssible to 
describe the grief that was depicted on his countenance: 
never had anything like it been beheld. On Monday he 
assisted in carrying the Corpse through the hall of jusdee, 
whence the procession went on without him. May none 
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ever cKperieocc the anguuh he fdt t People sympathised 
with the Prince's sorrow, and shed torrents of tears. Stich 
and so deeply-felt were the lamentations for a monarch 
whose genius only equalled Uu piety, whose equal the 
world did not contain, but whose luounoui couocenaj^ce 
was now hidden from his loving people 1 

According to the will of the deceased King, his 
mortal reniains were deposited iu ibe tomb constimcced 
during his lifetime o&ar the slirine of the holy Shaikh 
ZaiQU'd din (on whom God have mercy 1). "Sarch was 
consigned to earth, but the pure soul furvtved/' This 
place of sepulture, known by the name of Kbuldabad, is 
distant eight Kos from Khujista-bunyad (Aurangabad), 
and three A or from OauUtahad. A red stone three yards 
In length, two In width, and <Kily a lew inches in depth, 
j| pbced above the tomb. In thia stone was hollowed 
out, in the shape of an amulet, a cavity for the reception 
of earth and seeds: and odoriferoiu herbs there diffuse 
their fragrance aicHiiuL 

Account of the late Kinf^s Family 

[Text, p. 535.] God had given unto 'Alajngir Rve 
sons and five daughters, bom ^ differenc mothers, and all 
learned in spiritual and worldly matters. Mention has 
already been made of them; it now remains to give a 
short notice of each. 

The first son was Muhammad Sultan, bom of the 
Nawab Bai, on the 4ih of Ramazan, in the year 1049 A R. 
(Hth November, 1659 A.n.}< His manners were agreeable, 
he knew the Kuran by heart, end was well acquainted 
with the Arabic, Turkish and Pmian languages. His 
valour was great. This Prince died in the 2]i( year of 
the reig^. 

The second son, Muhammad Mu'aazam Shah 'Alam 
Bahadur, was bom of the same Nawab Bai, in the end 
of Bajab. 1053 A.n. (September, 1643 Ajt.). While a boy 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Ruian, and of the 
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science of reading, When so engapd, his voice is pleas* 
ing and melodious. So great is his knovledge of Uw and 
of the traditionary sajings of the Prophet* that he is held 
by all the lesmed men cd the day to be unequalled in this 
accomplishmeni. He is deeply read in Arabic, and the 
dueary and elegance of bis diction are the wonder of the 
very Kuran-readers of Arabia. He knows many «c«u of 
writingr U careful of his time, and a protector ol the poor. 

Prince Muhammad A'zam, the third son, was born 
of Dilias Bann B^m. dau^ter of Shah Nawaz Khan 
Safawi* cm the 12 th of Sha'ban, in the year I0$!) (28 th 
\ June, iG55). He was diitinguished for hii wisdom and 
escccUence. Pie excelled in many ways, and his Innate 
virtues and sagacity rendered him the mdisMoiable cc^n* 
panion of the late King. His death occurred on the I8th 
of Rabi'U'i awwal, only three months and twenty days 
after that of his royal parent. It was marked by d^s of 
valour. 

The next sod. Prince Akbar, was born of Begam/ on 
the 12th of Zi*l hi)]a, in the yenr 1067 (12th September, 
1C56 A.o,). He fled from his father, and passed his life in 
Persia. He died in the 48th year of tbe reign, but there 
are two reasons for supposing that his end was a happy 
one. In the fim place, the King remarked that Prince 
Akhar had always perforzDed his Friday prayers most 
devoutly: and secondly, his mortal remains lie in the 
area of the tomb of Imaro Riza (on whom be blesdnga 
and praise/). 

Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, the 6fth and last son, was 
bom on the lOtb of Ramazan, in the year 1077 (25th 
February, 1667), His mother was Dal Udipuri, His 
father instructed him in the word of God, and his know¬ 
ledge of all known works surpassed chat of his brothers. 
The Turkish language and several inodes of writing were 
familiar to him. He was brave and generous. The death 
of this Prince took place two years after that of his father. 


^ The nieoe Is not given, 
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Aecotml of tho Daughters 

Zcbu'R NisB Begam ya^ the eldest of the duu^htcn. She 
wu bom of Begun* oa the 10th of Shaw^l« in the year 
104S (5ih Febt*usry, 1SS9). Owing to the King's leschiag, 
the became thoroughly proficicaL in knovjledge of the 
Kuran, and received as a reward the sum of 50,000 
ashrafis. Her learning extended to Arabic, Peruan. to 
the various modes of writing, and to prose and poetry. 
Many learned men. pocu and writers were employed by 
her» and numerous compiUcloni and original works are 
dedicated to her. One of these, a translation of the 
Ttf/fjfH Kabir, called Zebu t T&fasir, was the work of 
MuUa $aii’u*d din Aidbels, attached to the service of this 
Princess. Her death occurred in the ynr 1119 (1701 a.d.). 

The second daughter was Zinacu^n Nisa Begam. She 
was bom on the lit Sha'ban, in the year 1055 (9tb Ocio* 
beri 1(M5 aJ).). This Princess is remarkable for her great 
piety and extreme liberality, 

Badm*n Nlsa Begam^ the third in (»der, was boro of 
the Nawab £ai on the 29th Shawwal, in the year 1057 
(17th Kovember, 1647 A.O.). She knew the Kuran by 
heart, was pom and vvrtuom. Her demise took place 
on the ?7th Zi-l ka'da in the ISth year of the reigo. 

The fourth daughter. Zubdatu*n Nisa Beg;am, was 
born on the S6th fUmatan, in the year 1061 (Isc Sep test' 
ber. 1651 Ajt.)^ Her mother was B^am. This Princess 
was ever engaged in worship, prayer, and pious works. 
She was wedded to Siplhr Shukoh^ son of Dan Shukoh. 
She went to Paradise in the same month as hec father, to 
whom Iier death was not made known. 

MihrU'n Nisa Begam, the hftb daughter, was born 
of Aurangabad! Mahal on tbe Brd of S^ar. in the year 
1072 (15ih Septernber, 1661). She became the spouse of 
Ind Bakhsb, son of Murad Bakhib. and lived until the 
year 1U6. 

* The n«oe is not given. 
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FUT U H AT-I *ALAMGiRI 
or 

MUHAMMAD MA'SUM 

fXHis book of **thc VEaciriu ot Aurangzcb'* would sceiu 
also to bo known as Waki'al~i 'Alarngiti- Tlicrc is a 
translation of the Preface and of the Table of Contents 
among Sir H. M. Elliot's papers. From the Preface It 
appears that the author was Muliamiimd Ma'suni, son of 
Salih. He was employed in the service of Sultan Shuja*. 
Aurangoicb’s brother, ‘'whose generosity is equal to Lliat 
of Uie BUD.” Having obtained' a few months' leave of 
absence, he, with much hesitation and diffidence, deter¬ 
mined. as ho says, "to write the events of these two or 
three years, which I have witnessed myself or have heard 
from otheit,” Tlie Table of Contents gives 55 Chapters. 
The flrsc relates to Shah Jahan's conquest of Balkh and 
Badaidiahan, Chapter 52 "relates the murder of Dara 
Shukoh by the orders of Aurangzeb in the garden of 
Khbrabad, by tlie hands of Shah Nazar Chela, and of the 
burial of his remaius m the mausoleum of Humayun, 
whicli is. the burial-place of all the murdered princes of 
this house." Chapter 55 gives the remaining account of 
Sbah Sbuja' and Mu'azam Khan. The trrinsUtor adds : 
"The history is noc complete, and it is not known 
whether the author bad written ooly thus far, or whether 
the scribe bad no time to copy further.” As It professes 
to be only the history of two or three years, it is probably 
complete. There is. according to Dr. Bird, another work 
bearing this Llclc written by Sri Das, a Nagar Brabmaii 
of Gujarat. "The authcr was a spectator of the occur* 
reocej he details, and was in the service of Shaikhu l 
Islam, the son of 'Abdu*l Wahhab Abmadabadi. This 
work is very rare."*] 

' Sird'l Gujarat, p. 89. 
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TARlXH-1 MULR-I ASHAM 

OP 

SHAHABU.D DIN TALASH 

[This is 2Q accouni of Uio cxp«ditioa to Aasam xmder- 
caken io the fourth year of the rdge of Auran^b, by 
Mu*azzaiii Khan Khan*kharian. The author wat Maulaoa 
Ahmad 5bahabu*d din Talaali. It u a small worki aad 
is Qoticed ia Stewart’s Catologoe.^ There axe Some 
Extracts of the work among Sir H. M. DUot's papers, and 
there is a copy in the Library of tho Asiatic SodeCy of 
Bengal.] 


W A K A r 

Off 

NI'AMAT KHAN 

[Trsis is the work of the celebrated wit and satirist, Mirax 
Muhammad Ni'amai Khan, who«e poetical sobriquet was 
'All. His writings are much valued m India for the 
excellence of the style, which is highly florid; but it is 
very obscure, and is more pregnant with tnetapbor than 
meaning. The author was appointed to the ofitce of 
news'writer by Aunngzeb, and the Wakai’ Is especially 
devoted to the history of the siege and conquest of Gol* 
konda. The Makkuinu-i Gharaib states that bis anccscon 
were physldani of Shiraz, but that he was brought up in 
Hindustan. He was appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
mansab of bakavjali, with the title of Nl’amac Khan, but 
he was imgratefuJ to his patron and satirised him. At 
length, from improper cMiduct, he fell Into disgrace. 
*‘His verses aud gkasah are not excellent, but his satire 
is pleasant and pungent.*' It appears that he had some 

*Sce Journ. d«s SmuU, 1945, p. 7WL ' 

.17650 
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knowledge of uedlciQe. TJie Tarikh4 Clmgholai ubo 
9 pe»k5 of hU su-ong powers of satire, and states that Ue 
received the tide of DanUhinand Khan in the first year of 
(he reign of Baliadur Shah. He afterwards wrote a Shah- 
nama^ and died at Dehli in 1I2S a.h. (1710 a.d.), in (he 
4th year of Bahadur Shah, or according Co another auth^ 
riiy, two years eaxHcr. The audior is die person referred 
to in Che follcrwlng passage from "The Critical Essay" ; 
"Mirza Muhammad, generally called Ni'atnat Khnn Kaji, 
was an eminent personage, who obuined the tide of 
Danishmand Khan, and he has recorded the events of 
that monarch's (Aurangzeb's) reign as far as the ihird 
year. Although his work is written in a very pleasing 
style, yet it occasionally offends die reader's delicacy by 
indcumc jests and coarse witticisms, in which the author 
was too much accustomed to induce." In the Catalogue 
o£ Jonathan Scott’s library, the Wakai' is said to be a most 
curious worK, exhibiting anecdotes of private character 
in a humorous and entertaining style; but, says 8ir H. 
M. Elliot, "1 conceive that allusion must be made to the 
Mtahahat, which has been lithographed at Lucknow In 
the same volume as the author's RukA’at.'’ The Wakai’ 
has been printed at Bombay in a volume of 319 pages. It 
was also published at Lucknow in 2843. The Editor of 
this edition, after lauding the author ia the Preface, says 
that "the wchL contains very difficult and complicated 
passages not suited t^ the comprehension of common 
people; so, with great pains and diligent research in 
Persian and Arabic dictionaries, he has sopplied marginal 
so(es> Cuming the most difficult pa»j^ into a smooch 
and easy style." 

There is an abstract of a portion of thi< work among 
(he papers, but it is a ihmt dry summary of no value, 
either as a specimen of the work, or as a contribution to 
history.^] 

' frhis uilcle liss bees cospited Inn SJr H. M. EUiot*s rough 
sketd^ and frvoi Pcrvfsn notei ssd exiracu collected b; him.) 
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J A N G-N A M A 

OF 

NI'AMAT KHAN 'ALI 

[Tins "Book of War" U another production of Nl'amat 
Khan or Danbhraand Khan, the wriior of the ]asi*Dcticed 
work. An abitract of the work prepared for Sir H. M. 
ElHoi ihows dial it begim with the war carried on by 
Aurangteb against the Rana of Udipnr. and ends with 
the acceision of Bahadur Shah. TJic struggle which 
followed the death of Aurangrob occupies a con&iderable 
portion of the work. A Uihographed ^tion of the work 
wai printed at Lucknow in 1201 a.h. (1$45 a.d.).] 


RUKAAT-I ALAMOIRI * 

OF 

THE EMPEROR AURANGZEB 

These letters exhibit the private life and sentiments of 
this Prince, so they should be allowed a place in hu 
history. The following account U given of them by 
Elphinsione in his History (p. 675). 

"There are three collections of his letters. Tint, the 
Kalimat-i Taiyibat, published by one of hit chief score* 
laries. 'lnayatu*lJah; second, the Jiakoim4 Asro'im by 
the son of another leaeury; and third, the Dasluru-l /imi 
Agahi collected from all quarters Uiirty*e}ght years after 
his death. The first cwo Elections profess to be merely 
the rough drafts or ni>tes which he wrote with his own 
hand for his scactartes. Most of the third c<^lection 
have the same appearance. They are without dates or 
order, and are often obscure, from their brevity, and our 
ignorance of the subjects alluded to." 

One set was indifferently translated many years ago 
by Ealea in Calcutta, and a few Extracts have been paD> 
lished in the Asiatic Annual Register, vol. ill. 
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Instead o£ three sets of ^ese letters, there appears to 
be more than four. 

The 5rst of them has the following paa&agc in the 
Preface : "Be Ic known to all learned men, that this book 
named RuMn'at-i 'Atamgir^ and lurnaoted Kolimat-i 
Taiyibat, has been compiled from the epliiles written by 
MuhiU'd din Muhanunad Aurai^eb, King of Hindustan. 
The expression Muhin pur khiiafat n/o Fanand S^'odat 
fawam has been used In this book for the eldest son of the 
King Sultan Muhammad Mu’azzam, sumamed Shah 
*Alam. Sometimes (he expression Sa'sdat totoam has alao 
been applied to his second son, Sultan Muhammad A'zam 
Shah; but the term Fnnand-i 'Alt jeh is only u^ed for 
the eldest. By the term Bimderu na-mihrhan it meant 
the King's elder brother, Dara Shukoh. The expressions 
Farujud^tada-i 'ozit and Faramd-tada bahidur are res* 
peedvely intended for Muhammad Mu’iszu-d din. the 
eldest son of Shah 'Alam, and for Muhammad Bedar 
Bakbc Babaduj^ the son of Sultan Muhammad A'zam 
Shah Muhin-pw. The words Farzand-zada 'azimu-l kadr 
are used for Muhammad 'Aximu-d din, the second son of 
Shah 'Alam. The expressions Umdatu-l Mulk Madarud 
Mukam and an fidxvi are peculiar (o Asad Khan^ who was 
honoured with the title of Amimd umara after the death 
of Shayista Khan. The term Khan Firaz Jang is the 
abbreviated title of Ghnzi'ud din Khan Piroz Jang. 
Nwrat Jang is the licic of Zud Fikar Khan. Mirxa 
Bafuhi is intended for Mirza Sadru*d din MuUaounad 
Khan Safawi. Mir-attuh for Tarbiyat Khan, and the 
single word Hamid for HamidU'd din Khan.” 

The name of the compiler is not raentitmed. This 
KalimaU Taiyibat has been lithographed at Lucknow in 
8 ro., and contains 67 pages, 17 lines to a page. It is 
in extensive demand. 

The Rakaim-i Karaim is a somewhat smaller collec¬ 
tion, and consists of dS octavo pages of fifteen lines to a 
page. It cnspriscs leuen written by the Emperor to Mir 
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’Abdu'l Karim Khan* father of the compiler; and out of 
compliraeni to him, the son called the collection by the 
name of RoAaim't ^aminr. The following ii extracted 
from the Preface t "I Saiytd Ashraf Khan Mir Muham* 
road Hutaini do myself the honour of collecting the 
epistles of the great King ’Aiaingir. which were written to 
cny father ’A^u*l Karim Amir Khan« and of arranging 
them in the form of a book, which I denominate by the 
lido of Rakcim-i Karaim, as that expression is in a 
manner connected with the name of the late 'Abdud 
Karrm. I much regret the loss of most of the Emperor's 
epistles, which wem either despatched to their several 
addresses without being copied in my father's office, or 
were destroyed through the ignorance and carelesmevt of 
his attendants. However, those which have remained 
uninjured are most dear to me." 

The DdituYU'I 'Ami Agahi appears from the follow* 
ing passage in the Introduction to have been compiled 
under the orders of Raja Aya Mai. "The dependents of 
the King ’Alamglr have collected the celebrated epistles 
from that monarch to the dilEcreot princes and nobles, 
into several pamphlets, without arranging them in the 
form of a regular boolc; but at the request of Raja Aya 
Mai. one of his learned servants collected the detached 
ptunphlets into one volume in the Hijra year U56 
(1743 A.O.), and denomioaicd Uic work Dasinris'l ‘Ami 
Agahi. As the style of these epistles was rather difficult to 
be understood by every one, since the King wai very fond 
of figurative language, the compiler takes tbe opportu* 
nity of giving in this Preface the real meanings of (be 
peculiar expressions used by the King." Then follows 
the explanation pven in the Extract &offl the i 

Taiyi^ol. 

It appears that another collection had been pre* 
viously m^e under the same direcdon, and that another 
name is given to that collection. The fotzith collection 
is called Roms wd Jsfiarahae 'Alamgir, and bears the came 
of the compiler, of whldi in the disc of the Dojturu'l 
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*Aml via Agahi we are Mt in ignotADce. "The correa* 
poodencc of the Emperor 'Alamg;ir appears at first sight 
to comiat of ordinary epistles, but m reality they convey 
the best instruction to kings, and the most useful kind of 
mfonoaticffl to nobles and courtien. They may be con* 
sidered h^mtess h’tends ro all. whether they love retire* 
oieut or take delight in society. Ori^ally they did not 
form a regular book, bxtt at the itutigation of the cele* 
braced and learned Raja Aya Mai. Budli Mai. sumnmed 
Ram, collected them and formed a book in the year 1151 
A.B. (J7S8 A.O.). 

There ii another collection iwiring the name of 
Adab‘i 'Alamgiri. Thh is composed of letters written 1>y 
Aurangzeb to his father, tons, and officers. They were 
collected by Munshiu~l Mamalik Shaikh Abu*] Path, and 
WOTS arranged and formed into a book by Sadik. entitled 
Na-tamam, a resident of Ambala. The work Is noticed 
in the Catalogue of the Mackenxie Collection (vol* U. 
p. 135). [There are several Extracts of this work among 
Sir H. M. Elliot's MSS., and there is a copy iu the British 
Museum.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ^07/C£S* 

TARIKHU-t JANNABt; 

AlUE&AXtJ'D DAWAL 

Tne fusL work, of which the correct name U supposed to 
be Bahm-t ZeiUiAihAr, '’the swelling sea." comprises a 
general history horn the beginning of the wc«ld to a.k. 997 
(A.D. 1559). D'Herhelot quotes the author of the Kaskfu’l 
Zanun is saying chat chU history is called by some 
Zokhkhar, "superabundant knowledge/* and chat it B the 
laosi copious history which the Muhammadans have. Hajl 
Khalfa says it has no known title, but that the author of 
Akkbarv^ Dnwfil raentious it under the name of Bohr, 

' fTheM ire works whidi Sir M. Elliot hid never reel with, but 
about which he has djwn Information £roa oUim sources,] 
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and that some learned men call it, ‘Ailemu'i Zakhir fi 
ahwatu t-cxifail wau^i-awakkiT, *'au ovcrflomng: well In the 
transactioiu of andenis and modenu." 

It gives an account of the creailDii o£ the world, the 
Pco^ett, Syrians, Sabians, Jews, Christians, the four 
ancient Persian dynasties, the Kings of the Greeks, of tbe 
Israelites, Sultans of Egypt, the Arab tribes, Multammad, 
the first four Khalils, and those of the Uminayide and 
'Abbnside dynasties, the Mamluks who ruled over Syria, 
the several dynasties of die SalTarians, Samanians, Chori* 
am, Ghaznivides, DUamites or Buw^hidee, Saljukians. 
Khwaxazm-ihahis, Changiz Khan, Timur, and their des* 
cendants, the Ottoman Emperors, and others. 

Tlie work was originally written in Arabic, and tnn* 
slated by tbe author into Turkish, and abridged by him 
alio in that language. Hence some confusion has ailsea 
in describing it, and a second source of error arises from 
there being another author of this name, who wrote a 
history of Tunur. 

1 & is divided into S 2 sections, each containing a diffo 
ent dynasty: and. although Haji Khalfa notices that 
several dynasties axe omitted whi<^ arc mentioned in the 
Jahan-ara, yet he states that he knew no work equally 
copious as a compendium. He therefore abstracted the 
greater part into h» own historical work, entitled FciUika, 
but increased the nnmbcr of the difTerent dyn&stiee to 150. 
He atfttes alio that tbe Akhbam^ Dawal we asam-l'tivwcil, 
*'the annals of dynsicies and the monuments of andent 
things," in SdO folios, written A.n. 1008, by Ahmad bin 
Vust^ bin Ahmad, is an abridgment of Jtnnabrs history, 
to which the epitomAtor adds a little of bis own, oroittlng 
at the same cirue many dynasties given by Jannabi, 

O'Herbclot varies fo fpving the name of this author.. 
Under the arilde "Gianabi/' he gives it as, Abou Mobam* 
med Mosthafa ben 5eid bln Saiyd Hassan al Hosseini, and 
under 'TuriAh of Gianabi/" he calls him, al Giannbi ben 
Seid Hassan al Koumi. Uri give» his full name as, Abu 
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Mustafa b«n al^Said al-Haun b«a a^'Said Scnan ben al«Said 
Ahmed al^tlosaini al'Hashcmi al-Carshi. lie died A.H. 999 
(AJ>. 1591). 

I know of no Manuscript of this work in India, but 
there Tvas a copy in Sit Gore Onaclcy'a collection. The 
name 6f Bahru-l Zahhhhar is familiar, aa being the title of 
a ponderous work devoted to the lives of Mubaenmadan 
Saints. It is also the name of tlie dnt volume bf a modern 
compilation, called Majm'dit-l Muluh. 

The Arabic history cxisu at Oxford and St. Peimburg, 
and the Tuikirfi is jq the Royal Library of Vienna. The 
Bodleian has two copies, both in two volumes; one copy 
is in folio, comprising 559 leaves, but there are only 76 
seoions included in it; another is in 4to comprising 830 
leaves,* 


TARIKH-I HAJl MUHAMMAD KANDAHARI 

Thu work is very Dequcutly quoted by Fiiishta, both in 
the General History, as well as in the Histories oT Bengal, 
Sind, and Gujarat, and throughout a period extending 
from Mahmud of Ghazni to the accession of Akbsr. It is. 
therefore, evidently a General History. The work is also 
i^uoted by Ghulam Basit, but probably at second hand. 

In tbc Akhbar, Samp Ghand quotes as one 

of the authorities to which he is indebted, Tarikh-i Sadr-i 
Jdhan by Haji Muhammad Kandahari, in which he hai< 
confounded two names together, and rendered himself 


'CoBiMre Uri, Bodl Cedd. U&S, Ot., pp. IM, 170, 178, 
NicoJI OQfl Fusey. ib. pp. COO, 595 ; Fraha, /ndlinliaAs 
No. 221 : Keshler, Eienh, Rtf Mr/., voL Iv. p. 274 ; (V«cb. ctu Oman, 
voL W. p. 286 ; Fuji Khtlfa. Lett- Bibl. el Enc., toI. h. 
p. 124 : G«wA. d. Cold, Horde, p. wviif : Wien, /o/jrb., no. Ixfx. 

S p. IJ, 15 ; Fundg. d. Cr., vol. iv. p. 829. vol. vi. p, 870: tlei»dber*i 
at., no.. SO; Cat. At Soe. Btn^., p. 7 i Mad, Un!v. Hist., vol. i. 
p. 120. vol. lx. p. 920 i Gcaultlcsul, Pre/., p. xL 
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to the suspicion of quoting works which be never 
saw,-^ practice by no mesns uncommon with our modem 
bistorjographers. 

1 caimoi learo that there is any copy of this work 
extant 

• {See Brim’s FinshU, vof. i. pp. 52, 408. vd. iv. pp. 48. 
345. 401). 


PUTUHU-S SALATIN 

The ‘'Victories of the Sultans” would acem. If wc may 
judge by the tide, to be a Ceneral History. It is quoted 
in die preface of the Tabakai-i Akbari as one of the authO' 
ritics on which that history is foimdcd. 

Ficishta, under the reign of GbiyasU'd din Tughlik, 
quotes this anecdote frenn it. , 

‘*As the King was near the hHls of TirhuC. (he Raja 
appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Find¬ 
ing his amy could not penetrate ihem, the King alighted 
from his horse, called for a hatchet, and cut down one of 
the trees with his own hand. The troops, on seeing this, 
applied themselves to work with such spirit, that Che forest 
seemed to vanish before them. They arrived at length at 
the fort, surrounded by seven ditches full of water, and 
defended by a high w^. The King invested the place, 
hJled up the ditches, and destroyed the wall in three weeks. 
The Raja and his family were taken, and great booty was 
obtained, and the Government of Tirhut was conferred 
upon Alimad Khan.” 

Briggs observes in a note. ‘T understand this is a com* 
puiatioa of little authority, and may be ranked wldi the 
Jomt'U'i Hikayat, or other coJleccions of historical 
romances.” 
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TARIKH-I HAKIMAN-I HIND 

A mdTORV o£ ZndiR; comprising an Lncroduction, twelve 
Sections end Supplement. 

Introduction.—The sovereigns of India, from Shem, 
the son of Noah, to Anand Deo. 

ist Sect.—The Sultans of Lahore, from Nasiru'd din 
Subuki^in, Co Khusru, son of Khuaru Shah. 2nd Sect.- 
Kings of DeUli, from Mu'UzU'd din Muhammad Sam to 
Aiw. 5rd Sect—Kings of the Dakliin in six Chapters, 
creating of the Rings of Rulbarga, Sijapur. Alimadnagar, 
Telingana, Birar and Bidar. ddi Sect.—rrinccs of Gujarat. 
5 th S^e.—Princes of Malwa. 6th Sect.—Princes of Bur* 
hnnpur. 7ih Sect.—Kinga of Bengal. 6th Sect.—Kings of 
Sind and Tacta. 9th Sect.—Princes of Mulun. lOlh Sect. 
—Kings of Kashmir, llth Sect.—Rulers of Malabar, 12Ui 
Sect.—The lioly men of Hindustan. Supplement.—A dea* 
criplion of Hindustan. 

Author unknown; Che work follows the same order, 
and so would appear to be an abridgment of FirUhta.’ 

TARKH-I HAIDAR RAZ 

Tins is a very good general history of the world, which was 
b^uo in 1611 A.D., and took the coropHer twenty yean to 
complete. The author was a native of Eastern Persia, and 
a contemporary of Fin'shU. He avows Chat be is a mete 
copyist. e\'eQ of Che words of his authorities, and states 
chat th^. chief source of his History of Hindustan is the 
Tarikh4 Alji, from which he has extracted no less chan 
sixty thousand lines. Wilken, who makes great use of 
this auchoc in his notes to his translation of the History of 
the Ghaznivide Emperors, says chat the first vtdume alone 
of chis work, which ii in the Royal Library of Berlin, com* 
prises no less than 757 leaves, and even this is not perfect. 
1 have never heard of the work in India, but it is quoted 
under the name of Tarikh-i MirtA Hdifier, by NizamU'd 

ColUtlicn. w>I. U. p. 126. 
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din Ahuxad Bakhshi/ a3 one of the chief sources of bdi 
in forma don.' 


KA5AJD OF BADR GHACH. 

{Tii£ author of these Odes, whose rcai name was Badru*d 
din, ''the fuU moon of religioo/' was more familiarly 
knomn as Badr*i Chooh, from hii native countiy of Oiach, 
or Toshkand, He cajnc to India njxd attracted some 
notice at Ute Court of Muliarumad Tughlih, as may l>c 
gathered troto the following extracts o! his poaus. Hie 
Kasaid, or Odes, were lithographed at Lucknow in 1B45, 
and there is a short notice of them in Stewart's Catalogue 
of Tippoo's Library, and in Sprenger's Catalogue the 
Oudo Libraries, p. iS7. Beyond this, nothing is known of 
him, Tlie following extracts and notes are entirely the 
work of Sir H. RUiot.] 

Congrafu/ahonr on tfu Arrival of a Khila'l from 
iks 'Abbasi Khalifa 

Gabriel, horn the Ermaraent of Heaven, has proclauned 
the glad tidings, that a robe of honour and Patent have 
reached die Sultan from the Khalifa, just as the verses of 
the Koran honoured Muhammad by their arrival from the 
Court of the immonal God. • e • Imani has given 
the Shah absolute power over all the world, and this inteh 
Itgencc has reached all other Shafu throughout the seven 
dimates. The Patent of iho other sovereigns of the world 
has been revdted, for ao auu^iuph grant has been des* 
patched from the eleroal Capital. The wells of the 
envious have becoinc as dry as th&t of Joseph, now that the 
Egyptian robe has beo received in Ainduscan from 
Canaan. * * * A veritable Vd has arrived to the Faith¬ 
ful, now that twice in one year a hhilaU has reached the 

' Thii esniui be tbe same work, lor Klum Alunad's work doe* 
not cone down later Ihtn 1992. 

■ Joum. S$. IH5I, p. 147 ; Jahrbuther, ho. 79, p. 25: /ta/in, 
no. 21 B; GoUsnr Horit, p, ulv, 
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Sulua Crom the AmiruA Afumini7t. * * * Raj&b acrived 
hcrfi on hij return in the zuonth oi Miiharraiu, 746 ii.* 
(May, 1345 ^.a), ♦ • • The king now never mentions 
hli desire of sitting on an ivory throne, since his enemies 
sit on the point of eiephants* tusks.* * * * Be happy, oh 
Badr, for by the grace of God, and liberality of the king, 
your difflculLics have ceased, and the period of bciicfac* 
tions has arrived. 

Deco)'ationi of DehU upon Ihs tame ocauion 

Yeslemighi, at the time that chc sun, the king with the 
golden garments, invested iuelf with a black mandc, and 
the king of the host of darkness,* whose name is the moon, 
filled the emerald vault with sparks of gold, a robe of 
honour and a patent of sovereignty arrived, for the kii^ 
of sea and lana, from the lord Khalifa, the saint of his > 
time, Ahmad Abbas, the Imam of God, the heir of the 
prophet U mankind. An order went forth that the 
embroiderers of curtains should prepare a beautiful and 


• llili is 4 I'CTf dlfficoit puuR. luul vtKoiuif irtiBpreled. I 
l)4ve msde u mneh s^ie of ]t mi Tt icana opatalc ef bearing The 
literal transbtlon ii : "On the ven date on wbbh one inonih «rai 
ill «xcew oi Uu year 900 from d>ii joarney. in the mofilb o( 
Mubarrsai. lUe More Sha'bart arrived.'* The ehronofnanmatie 
valu£ ef '*Mio monib'* U ferty*itx; lome eejtiei, by the emfaaloB <£ 
Che a;<7, rotie U and seme only "nine/* which haner ft 

out ef tbe cjnniion. hajab is die month before Sl>a*ban. and ibst 
U also the name of (he ambaasdor who had been aeni by MbIujd* 
mad TugbllX co tba KhaUIa. Fiiiihia uya one AJuts'l arrived in 
744 u., and BJidilser lo 747 n. Here a contemporary says ihe tecood 
arrived in 740 ii., or it may be 745 (i.. and diat both AAiAi'M arrived 
wi(Mn one year. The inuoductlon of ihe Khalifa's uame upon 
Muhaneiad TuglilJk'a coins begin! as early u 74J n. ; but ihii must 
have occurred More the arrival of au ambaiiador, and mflleieoOy 
(ktxoQAU for Ihe enon in ihe name of the reigning i^alifa. wldeb do 
not occur at a period tubseauenc to (bii emmay. See T. Tboroas, 
Cofor 0 / rAe Man fuhans. New Edition, pp. 254, 259. and Fradsn, 
Sceeoiio. p. 177, 

* That is. your enemies am placed before clcpbimi!, ta be gored 
or ounpieil ID death by rkpbanu. 

* There is a double ociniis bero>^e "host ol d&rkneaa** being, 
ja the original, "the array of Hind end ihc "black manUe," "the 
AAils'i of Ihe 'AhbaiU;** which ioage alio occun In (be preceding 
ode. 
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cwUy pavilion in the cenire of four triunipha: arch«, 
whi^ were to lofty that the vault oC heaven appeared in 
comparison like a gieen fly. Each arch waa adorned with 
golden vcftmenta. like a bride. The Hoora were tpicad 
with beautiful carpeu. and there were ponds of water to 
excite the envy of Sansnri the rtvulcc of paradise. Iii the 
chambers poets recited verses; songsten. like Venus, sang 
in each bakony. The dian^berlaiiis were in attendance, 
with ihclr embroidered deeves; the judges, with their 
lurbam; the prinezs, witli tiidr waistbands. All daises 
tit the people assembled round the buildings to wiuiest 
the scene. This giy aSMcnhlogc had collected because a 
khila't and Patent had been sent by the lord Imam. The 
conienu of it were; "May everything on the Face of the 
earth, in the lire and in the water, remain under the pr^ 
tection of the king—Turk, Rum. Khurasan. CbU, and 
Sham—ti^Lh that which is good, and that which is bad I 
If an azure canopy be granted, the heaven is at his com¬ 
mand ; if a red ertnm be desired, the sun will povidc it. 
X^c his tides be proclaimed from every pulpit—the Sultan 
of East and West, die King of Kings by sea and land, the 
Defender of the Faith, Muhammad Tughlik, the Just, in 
dignity like Saturn, in spLendoirr like the Messiah I" 
The Imam bat sent a khiln't black as the apple of the 
eye, calcubted to spread the light of the law througfa the 
hearts of meu. For fear of the justice of thy government, 
the hart and the lion consort in the foteau the eyes 
of thy enemia sited tears of blood. May he who raises 
hb head against thy authority, have his face blackened, 
and his tongue alii, like a pen^reed; and so long as the 
moon is sometimes round as a shield, and sometimes beat 
like a bow. may arrows pierce the heart of thy rutldess 
enemies. May every success attend Bade through thy 
good fortune, and may he never be visited by any cala* 
mitiea of the dme I 

In CehJ>raiion of a Fulivol 

Doubtless, this festival appears as if it were held in Para* 
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disci ill which armcfis ol angels stand ou die right and 
left. A (iioiisand crowned iieads sre bowed in reverence ; 
a thousand throned wairiora stand awaiting orders •, a 
thouaand scars (armies) are tlicre« and under each star are 
arranged a thousand banners. In each course behind the 
screens ore a Uiousand songsters, melodious as night* 
ingales. If the palace of a thousand pillars were not like 
Paradise, why should rewards and punislmcnts be distri¬ 
buted there like as on the day cpf judgment ? Certainly 
this abode of happiness, KhuiTanisbad, is chosen as a 
royai residence, l^causc there the king, by his execution 
of the laws, achuowledges his subservience to the Kli&Ufa 
of the world, Abud Rabi' Sulaiman, (he cdcbrstcd Imam, 
(0 whom (he Khusru of Hind is a servant and slave in 
body, heart, and soul. This Khusru is a iioly warrior. 
Muhammad Tughlik, at whose gate die King of Chin and 
Khiia is in WHitiiig. like a Hindu porter. • • • The 
blade of thy sword smites the necks of thy enemies, and 
with equal power does thy haiid wield the pen, cloUied 
in a yellow tunic, like a Hindu. 

• • » ♦ • 

On {kg Caplurg cf kfagarhol 
When the sun was in Cancer, the lung of the time took 
the scone Sort ol Nagarkot, in the year 7S8 u. (1837 
* * * It is fdaced between livers, like the pupil of an 
eye, and the fortress has so preserved its honour, and is 
so impregnable, that neither Sikandar nor Dora were able 
to take it. Within are the masters of the mangonels; 
within also are beauties resplendent as the sun. Its chiefs 
are all strong as buffalos, with necks like a rhinoceros. Its 
inhabitants are all Cravelllng on the high road to hell and 
perdition, and arc gkuis, resembhtig dragons. The exalted 
king of the kings of the earth arrived at night at this 
fortress, with 100,000 champions. His army contained 
1,000 stars, and under each, star 1,000 banners were dis* 

g ayed. • « • Muhammad TughUk is obedient (o the 
wi of Muhammad, the apostle, and the orders of bis 
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vicv^firent, Abu*l Rsbi* Sulainsn MiuUlfi^ ctie essence of 
the rdigjoQ of the prophet, the of the fuaily of 

Kbalifu, the Imam ^ God, to whom the king u a servant 
and slave in body, heart, and soul. 

• • • • • 

The Author u despolch^d to Deogir 

On the I St of Sha'bsD, in the year 745, represented by the 
Icccers in ‘The power of the king," orders, wwe issued 
that I should go to the country of Deogir, and I was thus 
addressed : “Oh, Badr, accompanied by Jamal Malik, 
the poet, and Nekroz, (he slave, lake tby departxue with 
a pomp worthy of Ruium. May he 1^0 accomplishes 
all designs aid thee; may the Co<^ of both worlds praect 
thee: but speak not of Deogir, for it is Daulatabsd to 
which I allude, a fort exalted to the heavens I Although 
it is but a point is my kingdom, it comprises wtaat is 
equal to 1,000 ^ngdomi of Jamabid. * * * Go to the 
court of xh6 governor of the country. Katlagh Khan, and 
acquire honour by this presentation, and having thy 
mouth in honey, say thus from me : 'Oh thou, from 
whose lips sugar distils, in whose fortunate* breast the 
light of the flame of the knowledge of God is reflected : 
thou, that art the best of those possessed of gold; thou, 
that art the essence of those who are excellent among 
men: thou, whose bounteoui hand is ao munificent ch&t 
the fathomless ocean is but a drop compared with it: 
come, and gratify me by your arrival, as water does the 
thirsty. If thou hast any desire to reach the summit of 
thy exaltation, proceed towards the north.^ Come and 
feast thy eyes upon the black khiia't, so propitiously sent 
by the Imam of the time, and look with due reverence on 
ih£ Patent which has issued from tbe KbaJifa Abu*l 
'Abbas Ahmad, the lun of the earth, and the shadow of 

* \n the Pertian uaos!ation of KetU^h. 

*The lAAoutor says. "P7oce«d on a oiMloo to Uic RtpJifs;” 
but (his Is I very Imperiect interpretsUoo. 

i 
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Gi^d. It ij chrou^ his justice that ao antulope is able 
to seize the tail of a Use every exertion to come to 
the royal court, for henceforward you and I have obtain* 
ed everbscing salvation.* 

"When thou, oh Badr, hast delivered thU address to 
the Rhan, kiss his hands aud bow down, like a pen dip* 
ping into an inkstand. Obey every uidcr that he gives, 
and deem yourself honoured with every gift that he 
pccsenia. • • • When the equipage of Jala I at Khan 
proceeds in state to the throne of the Julian, die king of 
earth and sea. prodaun to the world that the Klvwaja is 
coming, like the mplcodenc sun, with 1 D 0.000 footmen, 
IdO,lK)0 Iiorsemen, 100,000 spears, and 100,000 bows, 
sitting in his silver ambari, like the moon in Che milky 
way/' 

• • • • • 

In Commemoration of the Building of £hurmma6od 

• • • a * 

The inaCTiptions over its gateway record, In verse, the 
praise of the Khalifa repeatedly; may iiis ttuoue lie catal>* 
lished to eternity, as well as that of the King of the World, 
who baa declared tfmt it is his pleasure to serve the Imam 
of Cod. Tlte Shah has given it the name of Khurranu* 
bad, and Zahirud Jaiuih was Us architect, the slave of 
the lord of the universe, the prelate of religion, the most 
select among the pious. Tt^ fortunate building was 
completed In Muharram, in the year 744 h. (June, 1843 
A.D.). Dadr has strung pearl of this ode in one night 
and made it worthy of ornamcntiDg the ears of the noUes 
of the land. 

On the same subject 

• • • • « 

Without, ihoi^h the courts, full of azmtes, are'Toisiug a 
tumult and uproar, yet within it is so quiet, that prayers 
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for pardon can be entered up.‘ • • • All La w scill md 
dev tKu chc ear (A man might hear the humming ot n 
fly's wing rcvcrbcrnie like miuic. • • • Speak not of a 
fort, apeak not oC a uial, for In appearance and lubility 
ii ia like chc Ka'bah of Pvadiu. Znhinid dm erected 
Lhi» bleaaed siruciure by the propitloua order of the 
Khutru of chc lime, che director of the architecta, and In 
the name of the Khalifa. May bis life be piolooged for 
tUe conDnnution ol the lellgioa of Muhammad, the 
Apostle of God. U wai completed on the date, "Enier 
lUou Into Paradise/' or, (hat I may explain more openly. 
744 II, I have been enttiled by the king, Fakhru*t zanan; 
call me not by chat name, but rather die eweet<no(ed 
paiTot, 

In Celib^'Aiion of iht CompUlion of thg Shah namo 

In the year of Arabia, repreiented by "the power of the 
king" (745 u., 1844 A.o.). lieaven completed the venea 
whid) 1 had airung cogether. Every line was like a pearl, 
which dualed the eye in the dead of night. * * * TJie 
whole of dte poem is Tdled with praises of die king, Shah 
Muhammad. Chc defender of the law of the Propliet, and 
by right the ruler of che earth, by order of the Imam. 
Everywhere crowned heads swear fealty co him. every* 
where celebrated men are the slaves of his behests. 

• e • • ♦ 


MASALIKU-L ABSAR FI MAMALIKU-L AMSAR 

OP 

8HAHABU-D DIN ABO«L 'ADBAS AHMAD 

[“Travels of the Eyes into the Kingdoms of Different 
Countries." Thu is (he work of Shahabud din 'Abu*l 
'Abbas Ahmad, also called 'Umari and Dimuhki. or 

* III allusion to (he node hi which these nultl'CoIufnncd build* 
Inn ue comimcred. ao as Co render the eeoue comparUDents 
prwacc. wbllc oterujilly all aeppeva exposed. 
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luidve of Dansucm. He vu born in ihe year 6!^ h, 
(1297 &.D.), and died at DatEkaicus m 7d9 a.d.). 

Shahabu-d din a&ys lUde about hiinseli and his family, 
but he Tucodoru that hU ancestors were, Ukc hiinself, 
employed in the service of the Sultan o£ Ej^ypt* HU 
father, Kazi Mohiu<d din. was secretary of secret dtt- 
patches at Damascus, and after being dismissed from that 
ofliee, and remaining some tLne without employ, iKcame 
chief of Che department of secret correspondence h\ 
Egypt. ShuhabU'd din assisted hU father m hotlk his 
oQj^B. but he incurred di^racc. and retired Into private 
life at Damascus, and so lived until his desicli. 

Shahabu-d din was a man of very considerable Icam* 
ing and ability. He studied different scicocos under men 
of celebrity, and his extenxive works testify to his learn* 
ing, research, and literary activity. He is known to have 
wrictoa sevea different works, inclusive of the one non 
under notice. Most of his wridnn have perished, or are 
at least unknown, but the Masaltk, which is the most 
imporcant of them in its extent and research, has come 
down to us in an imperfect state. The complete work 
consisted of twenty volumes, but of these only five ore 
known to be extant. They ate in the BIbllotheque 
Imperiale at Paris, and in 19S6 M. Quatrcrncrc published 
in hr we Xni. of the Notices et Sxtraiis (let M$S, his 
desoiption and specimens of tlie work, from which the 
present notice and the following extracu have been taken 
by the Editor. So early as 1758 Deguigues gave a short 
notice of the MS. io the Joumni des SavanU, and he 
frequently refers to the author under the surname of 
Morakashi in his Hist^re des tJuns; but M. Quatranere 
shows this title of Karahjishi, or ‘’native of Morocco,” to 
be a mistake. 

The MS. Is a small folio of 2S1 leaves, and consists 
of SIX chapters. 1. Destziption of Hind and Sind. 2. The 
Empire and family of Changiz Khan. 9. The Kingdom 
of JUan. 4. The Kurih. Lurs, and other mountain tribes. 
5. Turk slates in Asia Minor, with notices of the empires 
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of Trebizood and Cwutaounop!e. d. Egypt. Syria, and 
Hijjaz. 

At tb« dose oi hU notices of India, be mentions the 
name of Muhammad TughUk as the reigning sovereign, 
and the general tenor of his observations points unmis¬ 
takably to that able but perverse ruler. The author 
quotes occasionally the works of other authors on geo¬ 
graphy and history, and among them Abu-l Fida and 
Juwaini; but be depends principally on the oral infor- 
mation supplied by incell^ent and learned travellers 
with whom he bad come in contact. His metbod of 
gatliering and using information is apparent in the fol¬ 
lowing extracts. The work stood hi^ in Oriental esd- 
inaiion, and was often quoted by later writers—among 
others by the author of the f^iahatU'i ii^uluh.] 

EXTRACTS 

India is a most important country, with which no other 
country In the world can be compared in respect of 
extent, ririies, the numbers of its armies, the pomp and 
splendour (^splayed by ibe sovereign in his progresses 
and babiiatloos. and the power of the empire, • • • The 
inhabitants are remarkable for their wiwom and great 
intelligence; no people are better able to restrain theli 
passions, soc more willing to sacrifice their lives, fnr what 
they consider agreeable in the sight of God. 

According to the information of Siraju-d din Abu4 
Path 'Umar, a lawyer, and a native of the province of 
Oudh, who bad lived long at (he court of die Sultan of 
Dehli, the dMD inions of that monarch consisted of rwenty- « 
three principal provinces. 1. Dehli. 2. Dawakir (Deo^). 

S. Multan. 4. Kahran (Kuhrazn). 5. Samana. 6. Siwlstan. 

7. Uch. 8. Hasi (Hansl). d, Sarsuti (Sirsah). 10. Ma'bar. 

11. Tilank {Telingaca). 12. Gujarat. 13. Dadaun, U. 
Oudh. 15. Kanau]. IS. Lskhnauti 17. Bihar. 18. Karra. 

19. Malwa. SO. Labor. 21. Kalanor (Gwalior ^). 22. Jaj- 
nagar. 23. Tilanj Darusamand (Telmgana (7) and Dwna* 
samudra). 
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According to (he account ot ShaiUi Mubarak, the 
city ^ DehU ia the capital of the kingdom of India. Next 
cornea Dawakir (iDeogir), which waa founded by (he Sultan 
of that empii'e, and nntDed by hixn '‘Zabbalu-l Islam, or 
the Metropolis of lalatn/' This place, said the Shaikh, 
is fticuated in the third climate. When 1 left it six years 
ago the buildings were not completed, and I doubt if 
they are yet Rnished, the extent it covers being lo great, 
and the number of ju intended ediriccs so vase. The 
king: divided It into quarters, each of them intended for 
men of the same profession. Thus there was the quarter 
of the troops, that of the ministers and clerks, that of the 
kazis and learned men, that of tbc sfutikhs and fakin, 
and chat of the merchants and those who carry oo trades. 
Each quarter was to contain within it everything neccJ* 
sary for lu wants, mosques, minarets, markets, baths, 
raiUs, ovens, and workmen of every trade, indud* 
ing even blacksmiths, dyers, and curriers, so tbat the in* 
habitants should have no necessity to resort dsewhere for 
baying or selling, or the other requirements of life. Each 
quarter was to torra a separate town, entirely independent 
of those surrounding ft. 

• • • • • 

i questioned the Shaikh Mubarak s1x>ut the dty of 
DehU and the court of its sovereign, atxd I obtained hom 
him the following detaiis. 'DebJi consists of several cities 
which have Isecome uniced, and each of which has a name 
of its own. DehU, which was one arnemg them, has gives 
its name to all the rest. It is both long and broad, and 
covm a space of about forty miles in citcumference. The 
bouses are built of stone and brick, and the roofs of 
wood. The floors are paved with a white stone, like 
marble. None of the houses are m^e than two storks 
high, and some ooly one. It is only in the palace of Che 
Sultan that marble is used for pavemem. But if I can 
believe the Shaikh Abu Bakr bin Khali al, this descrip¬ 
tion applies only to the old bouses of Dcbli. for the new 
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on«s are bulk differently. According (o ihc Mcne inform* 
ant, IDchU coropriie* an aggr^te of twenty-one cities. 
Gardens extend on three sides of it. in a straight line for 
welve thousand paces. The tvestem side is not so fur* 
nishecl, because Lt borders on a mounuin. DebU con* 
tains a thousand colleges, one of which belongs to the 
SHafa*is, the rest to the Hanufis. Id it (here arc about 
seventy hospitals, cailed Daru-ih Shi fa, or houses of cure. 
In Che city, and those dependent upon it, the chapels and 
Kennicages amount to ^/)00. There are great monas* 
tcries, open spaces, atid numerous baths. The wuei 
used by the people is drawn from wells a£ little depth, 
seldom exceeding seven cubiu. Hydraulic wheels ere 
placed at their tops. The people drtnh rain^wato*, which 
ia coUeeieil in large reservoirs coofiimctsd for that pur¬ 
pose, the distance across each oE them being a bovthot, 
or even more. The chief mosque is celebrated for its 
minaret, which, in point of altitude, is said to have no 
equal in the world. If the statement of Shaikh Burhanu-d 
din Burst can be believed, the height ot this part of the 
edihee is 600 cubits. 

According to Sheikh Mubarak, the palaces oE the 
Sultan of DebU are exclusively occupied by the Sultan, 
ids wives, concubines, eunuchs, male and female slaves, 
and ntomfuAr. None of the AAa7».r and ninfrt arc per* 
mltied to dwell there. They make tbeir appearance there 
only when they come to wait upon the Sultan, which they 
do twice a day, laoming and afternoon. Afterwards, 
each one of thi^ retires to bis own house. 

As regards the great officers of State, those of the 
highest rank are called khans, then the malihs,^ then the 
amirs, then (he sifahsalars (generals), and, lastly, the 
oncers (jaiui). The court of the soverdgn comprises 
flighpy khans, or even more. The army coaiisis of 
9,00,000 horsemen, some of whom am stationed near the 

>The French iramlftilon but T have no heaintioa 

ki fubstitutlsg "maliK" wbieb U op iwibt the orlglnil word. , 
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prince, and tbe ren are dialributed in (he various pro- 
vinces oi the empire. Ali are iiucrtbcd in the registers 
of the State, arul parta)tc of the liberality d thdi sove¬ 
reign. These troops consist of Turks, inhabitants of 
£hau, Persians, and lodians. Among them are to be 
found cthUla (pdklawon), runners, {4kaUar). and men of 
ever^ kind. They have excellent horses, ntagnilicent 
armour, and a fine costume. * * * The Sultan has 5,000 
elephants, which, when accoutred for battle, wear a 
covering of icon gilded. • • • He has 20,000 Turk 
mamluks. * * * It is not the same in India as in Egypt 
and Syria, where the malih, amirf^ and generals have in 
their service men whom they maintain out of cheir own 
resources. In India the oificer has only to care for him¬ 
self. As CO the soidlerSi the Sultan summons them for 
service, and they arc paid from the public treasury. The 
sums granted to a khan, a malik, an amir, or a ^neraj, 
are given exclusively for his own personal maintenance. 
The chamberUins and other dignitaries; the military 
men. sudt u the khans, the maliks, and the amirs, all 
have a rank in proportion to the importance of cheir 
employ. The isfah-salars (generals) have no right to 
approach the Sulun. Jt is Brom this class that governors 
aud other similar functionaries are chosen. The khan 
has lO.OTK} horse under bis command, the TfialiA. 1.000: 
the amir, 100; and the isfah-sdlar a smaller number. The 
khans, maJiks, amirs, and Is/e/i-safars receive the revenues 
of places assigned to the^ by the treasury, and if these 
do noc incresse, they nevn diminish. Generally speaking, 
they bring in much more chan cheir estimated value. 
The k/ian receives a grant of cwo iocs of (anktu, each 
Sanka being worth eight dirhams. This sum belongs to 
him personally, and he is not expected eo disburse any 
part of it CO the soldiers who hght imder his orders. The 
mafik receives au amount varying from 60,000 to 50.000 
Son Aar, the 0 miV from iOjOOO to SO.OOO, and the isyah-sainr 
SO.OOO, or thereabouts. The pay of the officer varies from 
10,000 to 1,000 tankas, A mamtuk receives 500 tankas, 
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and all receive, in addition, Cood and raiment, and (<»:ag< 
for their horKf. Soldiers and mamtuks do not receive 
grants of iand^revenue, but draw tbeir pa> in money from 
the public treasury, Tbe officers have villages of which 
they receive the revenues. .4a this sajoc craveller observed 
Co me, the revenues of these lands, if they do not increase, 
certainly do not decrease. Some of the oflkers receive 
double, and even isore than that, in excess of the esti* 
mated value ot cheir grants. 

The slaves of the Suhan each receive a monthly 
allowance (or tlieir maintenance of two mam of wheat 
and rice, and a daily allowance of three sirs of meat, with 
all die necessary accompaniments. Besides, he receives 
ten lanfuu per month, and four suits of cloches every year. 

The Sultan has a manufactory, in which 400 silk* 
weavers arc employed, and where they make stuffs of all 
kinds for the diesses of persons attached to the Court, for 
robes of honour and preaenu, in addition to the 3 tuffs 
wKidi arc brought every year from China, 'Irak, and 
Alexandria Every year the Suluo distributes tMSiOO 
complete dreues; 100,000 in spring, and i 00.000 in 
autumn.. The spring dresses consist principally of Ihe 
goods manu^ctured at Alexandria. Those of the autumn 
are almost exclusively of lilk manufactured at Dehli or 
imported from China and 'Irak. Dresses are also diitri* 
buicd to the monasteries and hermitages. 

The Sultan keeps In his service 500 manufacturers of 
golden tissues, who weave the gold brocades worn by the 
wives of the Sultan, and given away as presents to the 
smfrs and thdr wives. Evei^ year he gives sway 10,000 
Arab horses, of excellent breed, sometimes with saddle 
and bridle, sometimes without, * * * As to the hadts 
which the Suliaa distributes every year, their number is 
incalculable. He gives them in lots or by hundreds. 
Notwithstanding the number of horses in India, and not* 
withstanding the numbers aonually imported, the Sultan 
h as horses brought from ail countries, and bays them at 
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ItigtL prices for preients. These auimtJi are cotiacqueady 
always dear, and yield a good profit lo (be horae*dealm. 

The SuUan hu under him a naib, cboien from 
among (he kltans, wbo bears (he cldc of jimriya, and 
enjoys, u hit official appanage, a conuderoble province, 
sa large aa 'Ink. Kc also has a woitr, who haa a almiUr 
targe appanage. This officer haa four depodes called 
$hdk, who receive kO.OOO lo •10,000 ranAar per annum, ife 
hai four or secreuries, each of whom receives the 

revenue of a large marllime town. Ifncli of them has 
under hia orders about HOO clerks, die lowear and worse 

r aid of whom receives 10,000 tan km a yeur. Some of die 
igiicat rank Imve towns and villages, and lonte hnvc l> 0 (h 
(pay and lands) to the value of fifty (chouannd). 

The Sadr-i Jakan, or /frulud kvtal, which office is 
held, ac the dmc I am writing, by Kamalu<l din, son of 
Gurhanud din, has ten towns, producing a revenue oC 
about 60,000 tankas. This dignitary is alio called ,Wfu*f 
Islam, and U the chief officer of iuicice. Tlie .Sh<9<AAu*l 
Islam, who corresponds to our Shaikhu^h shuyukh, has 
the same revenue. The Muhfasih, or chief of the police, 
lias a village which hringa him in about 800 mnAer. 

Ac the Court nf this prince there are I,k00 physicUiia, 
10,000 falconers, who rlue on horseback, nnd carry the 
birds trained for hawking, 800 beaters to go in front and 
put up the game, S,OD0 dealeia, who sell tlie Artldei 
required for hawking. 500 table companion, 1,200 mush 
dans, not indudiog the mamhk musicians lo the number 
of 1,000, who are more espuiaJly charged with the teach* 
ing of music, and 1,000 poev skilled in one of three Ian* 
guoges, Arabic, Persian, or Indian. All these are men of 
fine taste, who are iududed in die eaublisbracnt of the 
Court, and receive magnificent presenu. If the Sultan 
hears that one of liis musicians haj sung before any other 
person, bo has him put to death. I asked my informant 
what pay these various officers received, but he did not 
know; lu could only iofonU me that the table com* 
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panions of tht prince hcH some of them om, and some 
ot them two towns; and that each of them, according to 
bis rank, received 40,000. 90.000, or 20.000 tankai, with* 
out taking into account dresses, robes of honour, and 
other preienu. 

According to Shaikh Mubarak, the Sultan gives two 
audiences daiJ/, in the raoming and in the evening, and 
a repast is thin served, at which 20,000 mm are present, 
khans, maliks, amirs, isfah-saUrs, and the principal 
officers. Ac his private nuals. that is. at his dinner and 
supper, the Sulun receives learned lawyers (o the number 
of 200 . wlto eat with him and converse upon learned 
matters. Shaikh Abu Bakr bin Khallal Bazai tci\d me 
Chat he asked the Sultan’s cook how many animuU were 
killed daily to supply the royal table, and the reply was 
2,500 oxen. 2.00D sheep, without taking into account 
fatted horses and birds of all descriptions. • • • 

The timriya has under his charge the army and che 
people at large. Lawyers and learned men. whether in* 
habitants of die country or forcignen, axe under the in* 
spcction of the Sadr-t Jahon. The fahin, whether natives 
or strangers, are under the Shaikhu-l Islam. Lastly, all 
travellers, ambassadors, or others, men of iceters. poets, 
both native and foreign, are all under the dabtrs, or 
sco'ctarics. • • ■ 

Whert the Sultan goes hunting his suite is less 
numerous, He only takes with him 100.000 horsemen 
and 200 elephanca. Four wooden houses of two stories 
art carried in his train by 200 camels. Tents and pavi* 
lions of all kiods follow. When he travels from one 
place to another, for pleasure or for other modves, he 
Ukes with him horsemen, 200 elephants, and 

1,000 led horses, with saddles and bridles worked with 
gold, and with other trappings of gold, sec with pearls 
and Jeweb. 

The Sultan generous and liberal, and at the same 
time full of KuccUity. Abu^a Safa 'Umar bin T«haV 
ShabUi informed me that he saw this monarch at the 
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funeral of a /oAir of great sooctity, and that he bore the 
coffin on his ihoulders. He is noted for knowing the 
Holy Book by heart, aa the law book caUed Hidayc, 
whi^ expounds die prineiples ^ the school of Abu 
Kanifa. He excels in all intellectual Bccomplishrneou. 
He possesses in the very highest degree a talent ftx ealU 
graphy. He is given to religious exercucs, and is careful 
to regulate hla passions. To these advantages he add} 
literary acquiieioentJ. He U fond of recitin^^ verses, com* 
posing them, and hearing them read, when he readily 
seises their most hidekn allusiotu. He likes to consult 
with learned men, and to cooverM with men of merit. 
He is also particularly fond of contending wUh poets in 
Persian, a language which he knows perfectly, and under¬ 
stands aJl iu niceties of expression. * * * 

The stones 1 have been told of the benevolence and 
generosity of this Sultan towards strangers, ^nd to all 
who have recourse to him, pass all belief. * '* * 

Tlie Sultan never ceases to show the greatest zeal in 
making war upon the jniidels, both by sea and land. * * * 
Every day thousands of slaves are sold at a very tow price, 
so great is the number of prisoners. According to the 
unanimous statements of the travellers I have dted, the 
value, at Dcbti, of a young slave girl, for domesde service, 
does not exceed eight tankas. Those who are deemed fit 
to fill the parts nf domestic and concubine sell for about 
fifteen tankas. In other cities the prices are stilt lower. 
Abu*s Safa *l7inar bin Ishak Shabali assured me that he 
bought a young aUve in the flower of his youth iai four 
dirhams. The rest may be understood from this. But 
still, in spite of the low price of slaves, 200,000 tankas, 
and even mere, are paid for young lodlan girls. 1 in¬ 
quired the reason, * * ■ and was told that ^ese young 
girls ore remarkahle for their beauty, and the grace of 
ihdt roannera • • * 

According to what I heard &om Shabali, the smallest 
quantity of wine is ootf to be found either In shops or in 
private houses: so great U the Sultan’s averaion to it and 
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SO scvcffc the puaUhTTicnn widi which he vi$iCj its 
votaries. Besides, the iohAbiunts oi India have Htde 
taste for wine and intoxicating drinks, but contoic ihun* 
selves tvicb beteJ, an agrerahle drug, the use o£ which is 
permitted without the slightest objection. • • • 

Prom the information of the learned SltajU'd din 
Abu-s Safa ’Umar ShabalJ, it appears chat the Sultan is 
very anxious to know all that passes in his territories, and 
to understand the position of all those who surround him. 
whether dviliant or soldiers. He has emissaries, called 
intedigeiicers, who arc divided into a great number of 
classes. One goes among the soldiers and people. When 
any faa comes under his notice which ou^t to be cam* 
municated to the Sultan, be reports it to the oOicer above 
him: this one, in like manner, communicates it to his 
superior; and so in due course the foci comes to (he 
knowledge of (lie Sultan, Tor communicating the events 
whldi happen in dUianc provinces, there are csiablisbcd, 
between the capital and Ihe chief cities of the different 
eounaies. posts, placed at certain distancea from each 
other, which nre Uke the posc^relays in Bgype and Syria; 
but they arc less wide apart, because the distance between 
them Is not more than four bowshots, or even less. At 
each of these posts ceo swift runners are stationed, whose 
duty it is to convey letters to the next station without the 
least delay. As soon as one of tliese men receives a letter, 
he runs off as rapidly as possible, and deliven it to the 
next runner, who staru immediately with similar speed, 
while the former returns quietly to his own post. Thus 
a letter from a very distant place Is conveyed in a very 
short time with greater ederity than if it had been tnns* 
milled by post, or by express. At each of these 
post>stations there are mosques, where prayers are said, 
and where travellers can Imd shelter, reservoirs full of 
good water, and markets where all things necessary for 
the food of man and beast can be puichas^ so that there 
if very litde necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents. 
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AU through the counity which separates the two 
capitals of the empire, Behll and Dcogir, the SuUati has 
had dr liras placed at every poit-stalion. When any event 
occurs iu a city, or when the gate of one is opened or 
dosed, the drum is inscandy beaten. The next nesrest 
drum u then beateu, and in this manner Uu: Sultan ii 
daily and exaedy informed at wimt time the gates of Utc 
moBL distant dUea are opened or dosed. • • • 

I will now spent about the money, and afterwards 
about the prke of provisions, seeing chat these arc regu¬ 
lated and calculated upon the value of money. Shaikh 
Muburak informed me that the red lac comUU of 100,000 

tankas (of gold), and the while lac of 100,000 icnkas (of 
sliver). The gold icnAs. called the red tanka, is equal to 
three mkinir and the silver MnAa tumprises eight dtV- 
hanis hashtfuinu’ The dirham hashtkani has the same 
weight as the silver dirham current In lEgypt and Syria, 
The value of both is the same, with scarcely the slightest 
difference. The dtrham Imhtkani answers to four dir- 
hamx sultanij, odmrwisc called dukanis. A dirham 
sultani is worth the third of a dtrham shashkani, which 
is B third kind of silver coin current in India, and which 
is worth three-fourths of the dirham hashtkani. A piece, 
which is the half of the dirham ruilont, is called yakani 
(piece of one), and is worth one jitai Anoilier dirham, 
culed duazdahkani (piece of twelve), passes for a hoshi- 
* Aafii and a half. Another cun, cabled shaiadahkani, cor¬ 
responds to two dirhams. So the sUver coins current in 
India are six, t.«. the dirham shonzdaAAam*. the duoxdsh- 
Aafu. the horhiltent, (he shashkani, the suHani, and the 
yekani. The least of these pieces is the dirham sultani. 
These three kinds of dirhams arc employed in com¬ 
merce. and are taken univenally, but there Is no one of 
more general use than the dirfum sultani. which is worth 

' 1 retain die origtoal apelliog. as TliDiuaa centendi that 
luni, and not f;ani, ja tbe uur Yeaoing. At. howevtr, ths Arable 
has no g, but uus k hr it. ihb panega decldst nothing. See 
supra. 
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a qimttt of the dirham ol Egypt sud of Syria. Tbe 
dirham jtJ/ant i» equal to ei^t jais [or ; die jital 
to four faU; and the dirham hashliani, which cornu* 
ponds exactly to the silver dirham of and Syria, is 
worth ihlriy-two fats. 

The Till of India, which U called sir, weighs seventy 
miskah, which, estimated in dirhams of Egypt, is worth 
102f. Forty iirr mukc one men. They do sot know the 
way tif meaturlog gralu in Indhi. 

As to the prico of provisious, wheat, which is the 
tlcaresi article, sells for a dir/miu hasUtkatu and a half 
the men. Barley costs one dfrlmm the mail. Rice, one 
dirhatn three^uartors the fiiaji; but some sorts of this 
grain arc higher in price. Two mans of peas cost s 
dirham hoihlkanu Beef and goats’ fiesh arc of the same 
price, and are sold at the nte of six firs for a dirham 
suflani, which is the quarter of a dirham hoshtftoni. 
Mutton sells at four sirs the dirhnm suliani. A goose 
COILS two dirham hashtkanis, and four fowls can be bought 
for one hosh/iknni. Sugar sdls at five firs the hashtkani, 
and sugar-candy at four sirs the diWiam. A weil<fatted 
sheep of the iKSt quality sdls for a tanka, which repre¬ 
sents eight dirham hashtkanis. A good ox lells far two 
Ifinliar, and sometimes for less, Buffaloes at the same 
price. The general food of Uie ladsans is and goats* 
QesU. 1 asked Shaikh Mubarak if ihi« usage arose from 
die scarcity of sheep, and he replied that it wus a uiere 
matter of habit, for in oil the vUla^ of India there are 
sheep in thousands. For a dirham of tbe money of 
Egypt four fowls can he bought of the best quality, 
pigeons, sparrows, and other birds arc sold very cheap, 
All kinds of game, birds, and quadrupeds, are extremely 
plentiful, There are elephants and rhinoceroses, but the 
elephants of the eount^ of the Zinjes ore tbe most 
remarkable. • • • 

Our shaikJt, the marvel of the age, Shamsu-d din 
IsUhani, gave me the following details. Kutbu*d din 
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Shirazi mainiuaed that alchemy was a positive scieoce. 
One day 1 ugued with him, and endeavoured to prove 
the falsity of the art, He replied, ’'You know very well 
the quajidty of f<^d that It annually consumed in the 
fabrication of various articles and objects of many kinds. 
The roioes ate far from produdog a quantity equal Co 
that which is thus withdrawn. As regards India, 1 have 
caicuiaied thai for the last three thousand years chat 
country has not exported gold into other couoQ'ici, and 
whatever has entered It has never come out again. Mcr^ 
ebanu of all countries never cease to carry pure gold into 
India, and to bring back hi exchange commodidcs of 
herbs and gums. If gold were not produced in an arti- 
ddal way. It would ^together have disappeared." Our 
thaikh, Shahabu>d din, olaserved upon this that what this 
author asserted of gold gmng into India, and never . 
coming out again, was pmfeedy true; but cUc conclusion 
which he drew from this fact, as to alchemy being a real 
sdence, was false and illusory, 

He adds the following lUtement: "2 have heard say 
that one of the predecenors of the Sultan, after making 
great conquests, carried oif from the countries he had 
subdued as much gold u required 18,000 oxen to carry." 

I must add, that the inhabitants of India have Ihe 
character of liking to make money and hoard it. If one 
of them is asked how much property he has, he replies, 
"1 don't know, buQ 1 am the second or third of my family 
who has laboured to inaease the treasure which an 
ancestor deposited in a certain cavern, or in certain holes, 
and I do not know how much it amounts so," The 
Indians are accustomed to dig pits for die reception of 
their hoards. Some form an excavation in their houses 
like a dstcni, which they close with care, leaving only the 
opening necessary for introducing the gold pieces. Thus 
they accumulate their riches. They will not take worked 
gtdd. eithff broken or in ingots, but in their fear of fraud 
refuse all but coined money. 
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'ili« following iofonnaiion 1 dmved from the Shaikh 
Bixrhanu*d din Abu Bakv bin KhaUah Muliammad Bam, 
the 5u/a. The Sulcan [Muhammad Tughlik] tent an 
onuy a^nst a country bordering upon Dec^ir, ac the 
extremity of that province. It Is inkabited by inhdels, 
and all its priQCea bear the title of r& [rai]. The reig;uii]g 
prince, finding himself pressed by the troo^ nE the S^un, 
made tbU communication : "Tell your master that if he 
wdl leave oi at peace, I am ready to send him all the 
riches he can dfttire: all he has to do Is to send me sufii* 
deni beasts to cany the sum he requires.'* The general 
sent this proposition ro hU master, and was ordered to 
cease bostilitles, and to give the rfti a safe conduct. When 
Ora rd appeared before the Sultan, the latter heaped 
honours upon him. and said : “I have never beard the 
like of what you have proposed. What is the amount, 
then, of those treasures that you undertake to load with 
gold as many beasts of burden as we like to send V' The 
rot replied : "Seven princes have preceded me in the gov* 
ernment of my kingdom. Each of them amassed a trea¬ 
sure amounting to seventy bebtm, and all these treasures 
are still at my disposal.'' The word babtn* slgRifidv Q 
very largo ebtezn, into which there is a descent by a 
ladder on each of the four sides. Tlie Sultan, dd^hted 
by this statement, c^dered his seal to be put on these 
ircaiuros, which was done. Tlieo be ordered the ret to 
app^nt viceroys in his dominions, and to reside at DehlK 
He alto invited b»m to turn Musulman, but on bia rcfosal 
he allowed him to adhere to hU own religion. The foi 
dw'eU at the court of the Sultan, and appednted viceroy! 
to govern hU lerritories. The Sultan assigned him a 9 uh* 
able income, and sent cozuiderable stuns into his reirh 
torics to be distributed as alma among the inhabhann, 
seeing they were now subject) of the empire. Lastly, hr 4 
did not touch the babins, but left them as they were, 
under seal. 

^ Bahn< in Hin^ lignlAe n nskat hole, and In Bfudb baUaC 
RoaHcs ^ard over hidflm rrenbre. 

0 
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TRAVELS OF IBN BATUTA 

Ibn BatuUi wsu a caLive T&ngien, who iravclled ovtr 
die greater part of Alta, aad vUited Xodia in die rei^ of 
Mohjunmad Tughlik. Elphinttone’s lustunary of tiu* 
chanaer and value of chii cravdler's writings is ao hr>r 
and io much to the point that it can ]>ariUy be improved. 
He says Ibn Bsiuta ’^could have had do intercat in oiu* 
rqvesenutioti, as he wrote after his return to Africa. He 
confirms, to the full extent, the native accounts, both of 
the king's taiencs and of his crimes, and givti exactly carh 
a picture of mixed magnirrcence and d^oladon as one 
would expect under such a sovereign. 'He found an 
admirably r^ilated lione and foot post from the frontiers 
> lo the capital, while the country was so disturbed as to 
make traveUiug unsafe. He dcsailies Seltli sis a mosi 
magoificeni diy, its otosque and walls without an equal on 
earih; but although the king was then repeopling It, it 
was almost a desen. The greatest city In the world, he 
said, had the fewest inhabitants.'" 

The excracu which follow have been selected us con- • 
taiiiing the enmt important and jcitercaiing events and 
facts which he has recorded about India. Kls deuili do 
not always precisely agree with those of the regular histu* 
riazu. He recounted, and do doubt honestly, the in forma' 
iion he received from the rcspeeuble and wdl-mCtHined irt- 
divlduals with whom he was brought in contact; and there 
is an air of veracity; about his siacemenu which favourably 
impeises the reader, In his African home he carefully 
wrote down that which be laad gathered in the free course 
of conversatioo. But, while on the one hand be doubu 
less beard many facts and opinions which the speakers 
would not have dared to commie to writing and publish, 
some deduction must bo made on the ocher side for the 
loose staicmenrs and bold assertions which pan current 
when there is uo probability of briuging them to the test 
at puUic judgment. Thus he distinctly relates that 
Muhammad Tughlik comped tba death of his father 
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bf an apparent accident, and be is probabl/ right in hza 
statement, bnt Bami rtcordi the cauKrophe as a limple 
acddem» and Firishta only nedccs the chuge o€ foul play 
to reject and condeznn it. 

Ibn Baiuia was received mch mudi respect at the 
court of Muharamad Tughlik, and otperienced In hU 
own person touch of the boundless liberality and locne 
little of the Kvetity of that lavish and savage sovereign. 
When the travdler arrived in l>eJdi (he king was absent, 
but (he queen^mother received him. He was presented 
with splendid robes, 2,000 dinars in money, and a house 
to live in. On (be return of the Sultan, he was created 
yet more splendidly. Me received a grant of village) 
worth 5.000 diiiars per annum, a present of ten female 
c^tivei, a fully caparisoned horse the royal stables, 
arid a further sum ot 5,000 dinars. Besides this, he was 
made a judge of Dchll at a salary of 12.000 dinars a year, 
and was allowed to draw the first year in advance. After 
this he received another present 12.000 dinars, but he 
records the fact chac a deduction ol ten per cent was 
always made from these presents. Me afterwards got into 
debt to the amount of 45.0^ dinars, but he present^ 
an Arabic poem to the Sultan in wh^ he recounted his 
dificiUties, and the Sidtaa undertook to satisfy hU credit' 
OTS. When the sovertigu left Uehli he received further 
marks of hi& favour and liberality, but subsequently he 
fell into disgrace for having vUUed an obnoxious shaikh. 
HU account of his intrors U rather amusing. *'The Suited 
m'dered four of his slaves never to lose sight of me in the 
andience chamber and when such an order is given, it U 
very rarely ihat the person escapes. The fim dav the slaves 
kept watch over me was a Friday, and the Almighty iO' 
rpiitd me to repeat these words of the Ruran i is 
sufficient for us, and what an exccUent Protector.' Oil 
that day I repeated this sentence 33,000 tunes, and I 
passed the night in the audience chamber, I feited five 
days in succeuion. Every day I read (he whole of the 
Knran, and 1 broke «y fast only bv drinking a Utde 
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wat«3. Th£ day I lo^ lome Ebod. tKen 1 fuud 
four dafs mar? ia succewion, aad 1 was rdesMd afur the 
de«ib of the shaikh. Tbsnl^i be lo the Almiglity I ” Uu 
danger had such an effect upon hun« that he gave up his 
offices and went Into reUgious retirement, but the Sultan 
sent to recall hinii and appointed him hU ambassador to 
the King of China. His account of his Journey through 
India to Malabar where he embarkedt U full of interest' 
ing mailer. Or. Lee made a translation of Ibn Batuta 
for the OrieniiU Translation Fund sn 1829. but the coro' 
plete Arabic text with a French translation has since been 
published by M. M. Defrewand Sanguinciti, It is from 
this version that the following Extracts have been taken 
by the Either. 

ZXT1UCT9 

The Shaikh Abti ’Ahdudlah Muhammad, son ot 
'Abdudlab. son of Muhammad, son of Ibrahim A1 Lawait 
at Tanji. commonly known as Ibn Batuta, ihos declares: 
^On tJae 1st of the saaed month of Muharram, 754 h. 
<12 .Sept., 1S5S), we arrived at the river Sind, the rune 
as is called Pan*jab, a name signifying ’Tive Riven." 
This river is one of the laigest known, It ovcrQows in 
the hot season, and the inhabitants of the country sow 
their lands after the inundation, as the people of xgypt 
do after the overflow of the Nile. From this river bmi 
the territories of the great Sulun Muhammad Shah, ung 
of Hind and of Sind. * * * 

The imrid or post in India is of two kinds. The 
horse*poft is called and is carried on by means of 
horses belong^g to the Sultan stationed at every four 
miles. The foot'poit is thus arranged. Each mile is 
divided into three equal parts, called dawah, which signi- 
flei one*chird of a mile. Among the Indians the mile it 
called kos, At each third of a mile there is a village well 
populated; outside of which are three cents, in which 
are men ready to depart. These men gird up their loins, 
and take in their hands a whip about two cubits long, 
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tipped with trm bells. Wheo Uie ruolour leaves iht 
viU^, lie holds the leiier in one hand, and ia the other 
the whip with the bells. lie runs with all bis rtren^* 
and when the men in. the tents hear the sound tb^ 
bells they prepare to receive him. When he arrives, one 
of ihem irdes the letter and leu off with all speed. He 
keeps on cracking bis whip ondl he reaches the next 
dawoh. Thus, these couriers proceed until the leteer 
roaches its dcstinaiiou. 

This kind of pose la quicker than the borse-posc; 
isod the fruJes of fUiurasao. which ace caucb sought after 
m India, are often conveyed by tlut mesas. * U 
by this channel also chat great prisoners are transported. 
They are each placed upon a seat, which the runnera cake 
upon their heads and run wlclt. * * * 

When the inidligcncers inform the Sultan of the 
arrival of a stranger in his dominions, he t^cs full notice 
of the information, The writers do their best to com* 
muRjcate full pardailars. They announce the arrival of 
a stranger, and describe person and his dress. They note 
the number of hla companions, slaves, servants, and beasts. 
They describe bis style of travelling and lodging, and 
give an account of his expeoditure. Not one of these 
details i$ passed over. When a traveller arrives at Multan, 
which is the cspital of Siod, he remains there until an 
order is recefVed from the Sultan for his proceeding to 
Court and prescribing the kind of ireatmeru he U to 
receive. * • • 

ft is the custom of the Sulun of India, Xbud Muja* 
hid Muhammad Shah, to honour strangers, to favour 
them, and to distinguish them in a manner quite peculiar, 
by appointing them to governments or to places im- 
poeCance. Most of his courtiers, ckimbertains, wotirs, 
magistrates, and brothers*in*law are Coreigness. * * * 

No stranger admitted to Court can avedd cutting a 
present and a kind of Introduction, wluch the Shttan 
repays by one of much greater value, • • When I arriv- 
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in 5ind, I obferv^d thit pracike, and bought some 
hocsw, camels, and slaves from ihc dealers. • • * Two 
days' march, after crossing the riv 0 Sind, we arrived at 
Janani a fine large town on the banks of the Sind. It 
possesses some fine maikeis, and the Sultan belongs to n 
race called Samirah [Sumra]. who have inhabited that 
place for a long time, their ancestors haring established 
themselves there since the time of tu conquest in the time 
of Hajjaj. son of Yusuf, ss is related by historians in the 
accounts of the conquest of Sind. • • • The pcopli* 
known by the name of Sauilrah do not eat with any one, 
and no one must lo<^ fit them when they eat They do 
hot connect themselves in marriage with any other tribe, 
nor will others ally themselves with them. Tlicy had at 
that time a chief named Unar. whose history I shall 
relate. * • 

We arrived at the Imperial residence of Dchli, capital 
of India, which is a famous and large city uniting beauty 
and strength. It is surrounded by a wall, the like of 
which is unknown m the universe. It is the largest city 
of India, and. in (act, of all the countries subject to Islam 
in the &${. 

jy&scription of Dghli 

IMili is i. dty of great extent, and possesses a nume* 
rous popuUUon. It consists at present n four neigiibour* 
Ing and contigaoos cities, 

I. Dehli. properly so called, is the old city built by 
the idolaters, which was conquered in the year SS4 H. 

<1168 AJ>.). 

t. Siri. also called Daru-l*Khilafat or Seat of the 
I^Uifat. The Sultan gave it to GhiyxsU'd din. grandson 
of the Khaiif 'Abbaside A1 Mustaniir, when lie came to 
visit him. Sultan 'Alau'd din aod his son Kuebu-d din. 
of whom we sluiU have to speak hereafter, dwdt there 

8. TugbJikabad, so caUed from the name of its 
founder the Sultan Tugblik, fatbo ol the Sol tan of India 
whose Court we are now visiting.* * 
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4. J&banpuuh, lUfuge of the World, spcdelly 
designed for the residence of (he reigning Sultin of lodia. 
Muhammad 51iah. He built it, and it was his intention 
CO comMct all these four dttes together by one and the 
sajoe wall. He raised a portion of it. biu abandoned its 
completion in comet^uence of the enormous expense its 
erection would h&vc emailed. 

The wall whidi surrounds DchJi has no equal. It is 
eleven cubits thick. Chnmhers are construaed in it which 
are occupied by the night watdi aqd the persons diarged 
with the care of the gates. In these chamben also there 
are stores of jKovIdoos called amber; magazines of tbc 
muoitions of war, and others in which are kept mango¬ 
nels and ra'ados {"thunder"—a machine employed in 
sieges). Grain keeps in these chambers without ebat^ 
or the least deterioration. 1 saw some rice taken out of 
one of these magazinesIt was black in colour, but good 
to the taste. 1 ^0 saw some millet taken out. AU ^eac 
provisions hstd been stored by Sultan Balban ninety years 
before. Horse and foot cun posi inside this wall from one 
end of the city to the other. Windows to give light have 
been opened in it on the inside cowards the city. The 
lower part of tbc wall U built of stone, the upper part oi 
brick. The bastions arc niimercnu and do^y placed. 
The dty of Dehli has twcntyeight gates. Fitit, that of 
Badaun, which is Che principal. * * * 

The chief Kazi of Hind and Sind, Kam3lu*d din 
Muhammad, soo of Burhanu-d din of Ghazni, Scdr-i- 
'/ahan, ibfonned me how the dty of Dehli was conquered 
from the infidels in 5S4 (1188 A.n.). 1 read the same date 
Inscribed upon the mthrab of the great mosque of the 
city. The same person alto informed me that Dehli was 
taken by the amir Kutbu^ din Aibak, who was entitled 
Sipch solar, meaning General of the armies. He was one 
of the slaves of the venerated Shabhu-d din Muhammad, 
son of Sam the Ghevian. king of Ghazni and Khurasan, 
who had seized upon the kingdom of Ibrahim, son (grand- 
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son) of the. warlike Msiimud bio Sufaiikit^n. who began 
the conqueu of lodia. 

Xbe af^nid SKababu*d din had wot out the amir 
Koitbu'd cUn with a considerable army. God opened for 
lii/n the gates of Lahore, where be hxed hu residence. 
Hu power became considerable. He was calumniated to 
the Sultan, and ebe associates of the monarch strove to 
inspire lum with the idea that Kucbu*d din aimed at 
beaming king of India, and chat he was already in open 
revolt. Intelligence ot this reached KuibuKl duL He set 
off with ah sp^. arrived at Ghaani by niglit. and pre* 
sented hnnaeif to ihe Sultan, without the knowledge of 
those who had denounced him. Next day Shahabu d din 
cot^ his scat upon (he throne, and placed Aibak below, 
where he was not visible. The courtiers and associates 
who had maligned Aibak arrived, end when they had all 
taken their pbces> the khig questioned them about Aibak. 
Tliey reiterated their statement chat Aibak was in revolt, 
and said, **We know for cercain that he aims at royalty." 
Tlien the Sultan kicked the foot of the throne, ana dap* 
ping his hands, cried out "Aibak I" “Here am I/' repll^ 
he« and came forth before his accusers. They were con* 
founded, and in their terror they hastened to kiss the 
ground. The Sultan said to them. "I pardon you cliU 
tune, but beware bow you speak against Aibak a^n." 
He c^ered Aibak co return to India, and he obeyed He 
rook (he city of Dehli, and other cities besides. 

Shamsu-d din Alitimsh 

Sbainsu d din Aitamsh was the fim who reigned in 
Behli with imiepeudent power. Before his accessiou to 
tha throne he liad been a slave of the nmir IkutbUKl din 
Aibak, the general of his army .ind his lieutenant. %Vhen 
KttCbu d din died he assumed the sovereign povrer, and 
assembled (he population to take from them the oath of 
aNegUncc. The Lawyers waited upon him. headed by the 
KaziU'i Kurat Wajiliu*d din ai KasaiiL They entered into 
hk pcsence and sat down, the Kxaat sitti^ 
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dcrwa by lii» ode, acmrdmg to coitom. Tbe SulUit knew* 
what they w&nced lo apeak zhoat Ifo nued*the corner 
of the carpet on wliich he was tedloing^ and presented to 
them the deed of bU maimmlwitm. The Kati and the 
lawyers read it, and then cook Che oath of allegiance. 
Alcamsh became undhputed aoverdgru and reigo^ for 
twenty-eight yean. He was juat, pious, and virtuooj. 
Among bit noteworthy chara^istia was the zeal with 
which he endeevouced to redreta wrongs* and to render 
justice CO Che oppressed. He made an order that any 
man who suffer^ from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress. Now all the inhabitatiCs of India wear white 
clothes: » whenever he gave audience, or rode abroad, 
and saw any one in a coloured dress he inquired into his 
grievance, and took means to tender hint justice against 
his oppressor. But be was not latUAed with this pUo. 
and said: "Some men suffer iujuseke in the eight, and 
( wish to give chem redress," 5o he placed &t the door of 
his palace two marble UonSi upon two pedestals whiett 
were there. These lions had an iron chain round their 
necks, from which bung a great bell, The victim of im* 
justice came at night and rung the bell, and when ch^ 
Sultan heard it, he mnnediately inquired into she case 
and gave satisfaction to the complainaiu. 

/fuknu-d d/n 

At his death Sultan Shanuu-d din left three son$: 
Rukou*d dln» who succeeded him ■, hfuiuu-d din. and 
NasirU'd din, and one daughter named Raziya, full siiier 
of Mu*izzu*d din. When Ruknud din was recognised as 
SulUn. after the death of his father, he began his reign 
by unjust treatment of his brother, Mu'irzud din, whom 
he caused lo be put to death. Raziya was htU sister of 
this unfortunate prince, and she ceproadied Ruknu-d dm 
with his death, which made him meditate her assassina¬ 
tion. One Fri^y be left the palace to go co prayers. 
EUzlya then ascended to the cenace of the Old Palace, 
called Daulat‘khona, dose by the chief mosque. She was 
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Uothed in (he gamieats o{ (he wrimgcd. and, prefer) 
bersdf to the people, she address^ them Sroox the terrace, 
aayiz^ “My has killed bis brother, and wishes to 

kiil me also." £lie thco reminded ifiem of the re^p ot 
her father, and of the many benefits he had bestowed 
upon them. 'TTiereupon the auditors rushed curouhu* 
ou^y towards Ruknu-d din, who was in the niosi^uc 
seized him. and brought him to Raziya. She said, “Tfie 
slayer must be stainSo they maasacred him in retaiia* 
cion for his murder of his brotlicr. The brother of these 
Cwo princes. Naiirii'd din, was yet in his in^ncy, so the 
people agreed to recognize Rariya as Sovereign. 

Thf Empress Raziya 

When Ruknu'd din had been killed, the soldieri 
agreed to {Jace hia sister, Raziya, on the ciiione. They 
proclaimed ho Sovereign, and she reigned witli absolute 
authority £or four years. She rode on horseback as men 
ride, armed with a t»ow and quivea*, and surrounded with 
courtiers. She did not vdl her face. She was eventually 
suspected of an intimacy with one of her slaves, an 
Abyssinian by birth, and the people resolved upon depot* 
jDg her^and giving her a husband. So she was deposed 
and mairied to one of her relations, and her brother. 
Na8tru*d din. obtained the supreme power. 

h^ariru'd din, son of Shntnsii-d din dUamsh 

After the deposition cf Raziya, her ywnger brtuher, 
NaslrU'd din. ascended the throne, and for some time 
exercised royal authority. But Raziya and her husband 
revolted against him. mounted their horses, and, gather¬ 
ing round them their slaves and such dUal^ctcd persons 
as were willing to join them, (fiey prepared to give battle. 
Naaizu-d din came out of Dehli with his slave and lieute- 
ikant GhiyasQ-d din Baibaii, who became ruler of the 
Kingdom after him. The oppoaing forces met, and Raziya 
was defeated ami c^liged to dy. Pressed by hucdec and 
overcome with fatigue, she adclrcsMd herself to a znan 
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en^ged in cultivating the ground and begged for food 
He gave b«r a bit of bread, which she devoured, and then 
she was overpowered by sleep. Sbe was dressed in the 
garmenu of a man: buc when the pcassnt looked at her 
as slept, he perceived under her upper garment a 
tunic trimmed with gold and pearls. Se^g &be was a 
woman he killed her, stripped her of her valuables, drove 
away her horse, and buried her corpse in bU held. He 
then carried some of ha garments to the niarltec for Sale. 
The dealers suspected him, and took him before the 
tnagi»tate, who cstused him to be beaten. The wteceb 
(hen confessed that he had killed Raziya, and told hU 
guards wliere he liad buried her. T^ey e:diumed her body, 
washed it, and, wrapping ft la a shroud, buried U again 
lo the same place, A smnll shrine was erected over her 
grave, which is visited by pilgrims, aad is considered a 
place of sanctity. It is situated on the banks of the 
Jtiitma, about a parafang from Dehli. 

After die death of bU sister, Nuirud din remamed 
undisputed master of the State, and ragned in peace foi 
twenty years. He was a reltpous king. He loade copies 
of the Holy Dook and sold them, supporting himself on 
the money thus obtained. Raze Kamalu>d din showed nic 
a copy of the Ruran. written by Uiis sovereign, with great 
taste and elegance. At length his lieutenam, Ghiyasa>d 
din Balban killed him, and succeeded to his throne. 

Suhan ChiyoaU'd din Balban 
After Balban had killed his master Nasiru-d din, he 
reigned with absc^uce power for twenty years. He bad 
previoDsly been lieutenant of his predecessor for a simi- 
iflt period. He was one of the but of sovereign^just. 
clement (Aolrm), and good. One of bis acts of genero^iiy 
was thisHe built a house to which he gave the nacne, 
’'Abode of security/’ .All debtors who entered it had their 
debts discharged, and whoever in fear fled there tor refuge 
found safety. If a man who had killed another took 
refuge tbere, the Sultan bought off the friends of the 
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deceased; ftod if any (tdinqucat fied there he eacia&ed 
those wbo pursued him. The Sulun was buried in thl4 
building, and I have viiiicd his tomb. 

• • • The Sultan Sbamsu-din Altamsh lent a met- 
<hant to buy sUves for him at Samarkand. Bokhara, and 
Turmuz. llus luan purdiased a hundred slaves, among 
tvhom was Balban, ^^ell they were presented to ilie 
Sultan, they ail pleased him except Balhan. who was sltort 
in stature and of mean appearance. The Sultan exclaim' 

"1 will not take this one," but the slave aied. "Maiu*r 
of the WcKld. for whom have you bought these servants }" 
The Sultan laiiglied and said, "1 have bought them for 
cnytdl*' Baiban replied. "Then buy me. Cor ebe love of 
6^/' "Good." exclaijjied dve Sultan. So he purchased 
him and placed him with his other elavei. 

Balban was treated wi^ contempt, and placed among 
ihc waiec<arciers. Men versed in astrolo^ told the 
Sulun that one of hb daves would take the kingdom hom 
his ion and appropriate it to himself. They continually 
reieeraied this prediction, but the Sulun in his rectitude 
and justice paid no heed to it. At length they repeated 
this prediction to the chief qu&en. mother d the king's 
sc»ni, and she told the Sultan of it. The words now made 
an. impression upon him. and he sent for the astrologers 
and said. "Can you recognize, if you see him, the slave 
who shali deprive my son of the kingdom They 
replied that they had a means by which they could pick 
him out. The Snllan ordered all fats Slaves to be brought 
out. and sat down to review them. They came before 
him. das; after class, and the astrologers looked at chess 
and said. "We have not yec seen turn." It was one b'clock 
la the afternoon, and the water-caniers being Kux^jty, 
resolved upon collecting a little money and sending some 
one to the market to purchase food. So they clubbed 
their dirhamt, and sent Balhan with them, because there 
wofr no one among them who was more despised than he. 
In the market he could not 6nd whot hii companions 
wanted, and so he went to another market. This delayed 
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lua. and when j{ came (o the cum of ibe tvacor-carrien 
10 be pasKd in review, he had nor come back. Kia com* 
panioiu cook hu water-bottle and pot. and putting them 
on the back of another youeb. preaented him aa Balban. 
When the name of Balban was called, tbii youth patted 
before the anrologers, and so the review passed over witb* 
out their finding the person they sooghi, When the review 
was over, Balban returned, for it was the will of God that 
his destiny should be accomplished. 

fiventuaUy the noble qualities of the slave were dii- 
covered, and he was made chief of the wacer*carTien. Then 
111? eocered the army, snd become in course of tiioe an 
amir. Sultan Nasiru>d din, before he came to the ibroor, 
married his daughter, and when he became master of the 
kingdom he made him his lieutenant. Qalb^ discharged 
the dudes of this office for twenty years, after which he 
killed his sovereign, and remained master of the empire 
for twenty years longer, as wc have already stated. Ke 
had two sons, one of them was **the Martyr Khan," his 
njccessor designate, and his viceroy in Siod, where he 
resided in the city of Multan. He was killed in a war 
which be carried on sgainst the Tatars and Turks 
^Mughals). He left two sons Kal-kubod and Kai-kbusu. 
The younger ton of Balban was called Nasiru'd din, and 
ruled as viceroy for his father at Lakkuiauti. 

Upon the death of "the Martyr Khan," Balban named 
Kai'khusru, «on of the deceased, as heir to die throne 
pr e ferring him to hb own son Nasiru-d din. The latter 
had a son named Mti’i22u*d din, who lived at DehVi with 
his grandfather. Tliis young man, upon the death of bis 
giandfadier, and while bu father was living, became sue* 
cessor to the throne under the cKtrnordiDary clrcum* 
stances we will now mention. 

din, son of Nafiru-<i din, 
son of Sultan Gkiyiuu-d din Sathan 

Sultan Ghiyasu*d din died in the ni^t while his son 
Nasirad din was at Xakhnauii. after naming aa hb soc- 
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ceaw bis grai)dion Xai*khuaru, u wc have above staged. 
Now the chief of the emirf and deputy of SuJuo GhiyaiU' 
d din was the enemy of ihia young prince, and he formed 
a plot agaiust him which lucceedra. He drew up a doai* 
meet, In which he forged tire handi of the chief omiVi. 
attettiog that they had uken the oath of allegiance to 
Mu'izru-d din, grandeon of (he deceased Balban. 'Fhen 
he preMTited himself before Kai«kKuo:u, feigning tUr 
greaLcit interest in him, and said : "'The avniv's haw 
sworn allsglance to your cousin, and 1 fear their designs 
against you." lCai*kluiuit inquired what was best to br 
done, and the chief of iho amin advised him to fly to Sind 
and save hia life. The prince asked how he was to get 
out of the city, as all the gates were shun and tlie chief 
itmtrt answered that he had got the keys and would Jet 
him out. Kai'khusru thanked him for hii offer and kiss* 
ed his hand. The cmir advised liim to take hone unroC' 
d lately, and so he mounted his bone and was followcil 
by hii connexions and slaves. The amir opened the gate 
and let him out. and closed it immediately he had quitted 
Dehli. 

The amir then sought an audience of Mu'izzuhI din. 
and took the oath ot submission. The young prince 
inquired how be could be Sultan, when the title ot hefr 
presumptive belonged to hii cousin. The chief of the 
nmiVs then inform^ him of the ruse he had used againit 
his cousin, and how he lisci gol him to leave liic city. 
hCu'i«q<{ din (hanked him for his exerijoru and accoru' 
panted him to the palace of the king, whore he called 
together the amitir and coiirtiers who swore allegiance to 
him in course of (he night. When morning came, 
(he population followed the same course, 9ud the 
authority of Mu’i»u*d din was /irmly established. Hia 
father was icijl alive, and was in Oeiigal at Laklmauti. 
Whe he heard of what had taken place, be said. "I am 
the heir of the kingdom; how. then, can my son have 
become master, and have gained absolute power. whrJe T 
am He set off for Dehlr with his troops. Hit 
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son also took the Held &t the head of hia with the 
deaigo. of repuUing him from DeliU. They met near the 
(ovro o£ Karra, on the hanks oi the Canges, a plaee to 
which HinduK more in pilgrimaic. Kasina-d dm 
encamped npon the Karra side of die river, and hU son, 
Sultan Mu'isu'd din, upon the other, so that tho rirer 
ran between them, They were resr^ved upon fighting* 
each other; but Cod wished u> spare the blc^ 
Musulmaru, and imbued the heart Na&im-d din wi^ 
feeliugs of pity for his soo^ So he said to himself, *lf 
nty son reigns, it will be an honour to me; it is only 
r^t. then, that 1 tUould desire that.*' At the same ciine 
the heart of Mu'issu^ din with icntimeais of 
submifision to his father, Each of these two princes 
entered a boat, and. without any eKort of troops, they 
met io the middle of the river. The Sulun kissed the 
foot of his father and made hU excuses: ;ind the iactCr 
replied, '*! give thee my kingdom, and conhde the govern* 

m^nt of it ih<e" ThW^upon he took the oatb o£ hde- 

lity, and wu about to return to the provinces he possessed, 
when his son said, "You must certainly come into my 
kLngdom.'' The father and son proceeded toge'ther 
towards Dehli. and entered the palace. The father placed 
Mu'iuu*d din upon the throne, and stood before him. 
The interview which they had upon the river was called 
' The Conjunction of the Two Auspicious Stars,” because 
of iu happy resides, in sparing: the blood of the pcoji^c, 
and in causing the father and son to offer to each other 
the kingdom, and to abstain from lighting. Many poeu 
have celebrated ihb incident. 

Nasiruld din relumed to hU territories, and s«ne 
years after died there, leaving several children, among 
whom wa.*v Ghiyasu'd din Bahadur, whom Sultan Tughiik 
made prisoner, and iriiom his son, Muhammad, released 
after his death. So Che kingdom remained in iht peace¬ 
able possession of Mu'izzud din for four years, which 
were like festival days, 1 have heard a person who lived 
s< this period desoibe the happiness, the cheapness of 
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{voTiftioiu M ihis tine, and Che liberaHcy and muniBcencc 
49t 7411*0204 dio. U wa« (his prince who built the 
minaret of (be norihern conn of the great mosque at 
Dchii, which has oo equal in the universe. An inhabitant ^ 
of lo^a ioiuimed me that Mu'izm-d din was mudi g^ven 
to the society of wooxmn and to drinking; that be was 
attacked by a malady which defied ail che efforts of his 
physicians to cure, and that one side of him was dried 
up (parolysis). Then his lietuenont, JaUlU'd din Kiror 
Shah Kbilji^ rose up against him. 

SuUan JsMu-^ din 

When, as we have Just described, Sultan Mujtsu*d din 
was attacked wltli hcrDiple^a^ his lieutenant, Jalalu-d 
din, revolted against him, and, going out of the city, he 
•encamped upon a bill in tho nci^bouthood, beside a 
cDorcuary chapel called Jaishani. Mu'imi4 din sent out 
amirs to attack him, but all whom he sent with this object 
swore fidelity to Jalalii*d din, and enrolled thenoelves in 
bis army. The chief rebel afterwards entered the cUy 
and l>etieged the Suiun in his i»lacc for three days. An 
eye-witness of the fact infonued me chat Sultan Mu'i2zu4 
din suffered from hunger, and could get nothing to eat. 

OiW of his neighbour! sent him some food to appease his 
bung;er, but the tebeUiotis emir forced his way into the 
palace and Mu'uau4 din was killed. 

Jalalu-d dis succeeded. He was an amiable and 
good man, and bis gendeoea made him the victim of as 
asia&in. «s we shiU preicndy rdate. He condnued in 
peaceable poueuion of ihe (iiroac for several yean, and ' 
built ihe p^ace which bean his name. It wu this build* 
ing which Multan Muhammad gave to his brochor'tndaw. 
the amir Gbada^' son of Muhsuna, when he married him 
to his sister, an event which will be spoken of hereafter. 

Sultan Jalajii4 din bad a son nemed Rukna4 din, 
aud a nephew called 'Alau4 din, wltoro be mcmed to his 
dMighter> amd to whom he gave the government of the 
'tOHins of JUrra and Manikpur, with the depeedem rerri' 
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locio. The wife of 'Al&u-d din tormented him, and he waa 
coniinuaUy comidaining of her co his unde (and {aihsr* 
in>Uw}, Sulun Jalala*d din, unti! disseosion arose between 
theoi OA the subject. ‘Alau-d din was a sharp and brave 
man, who bad often been victorions, and the ambition 
of sovereignty took possession of bis mind, hut be bad no 
wealth but what he won by the point of his sword by 
despoiling the inhdels. He set out to carry the hcdy war 
into the country of Dcogir (or Baulaubad), which is also 
caUcd the country of Kaiaka, of which’ mention will be 
made hereafter. Deogir is the capital of Malwa and of 
Marhata (the coutury of die Mshrattas), and its ruler was 
tbc most powerful of all the inUdel kings. In the course 
of this expedition, die horse M 'AlaU'd din stumbled 
against a stone and threw his rider. 'Aland dio heard a 
sort of jingling noise made by the stone. Ke ordered the 
place to be dug up, and a considerable treasure was found 
under the stone, which he divided among bis coRipaniou. 
When he arrived m Deogir. the ruler submiued and 
aunendered the dty without fitting, making valuable 
presenu to his conqueror. 'Alau d din returned to Kim, 
but did not send any pution of the spoil to bis uncle. 
Ceruiii persons stirred up the feelings of his uncle against 
bits, aftd the Suluui summoned him. He refused to go 
to Court, and the Sultao then said, "1 will go and bring 
him. for he is to me a.*; a son.'* Accordingly be sec out 
with his army, and marched until he reaped the bank 
of the river opposite to Karra, at the same place where 
Sultan Mu'izzu>d din had encamped when he went to 
meet his father, Na^ru*d din. He embarked on the 
river to go and meet his nephew. The latter also took 
boat with the intention of making an end oi the Sultan, 
and he said to hU companions, "When X embnee him. 
kill him." When the two princes met in the middle of 
the river, the nephew embiiiced his uncle, and hu com¬ 
panions despatched 'iht Sultan as bo had lostrucud them. 
The murderer seired upon the kingdom, and took com¬ 
mand of the troops of his victim. 


7 
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SuiMn ‘Alau-d din Muhainmd Shah KUUji 
Wbea he had killed h» uncle be became mastet of 
the kin^om, and (he greater part of the troops of 
jalalUKl din paiwed over to hia side. The rest returned to 
Dehli and gathered round Ruknu'd din.* The latter 
marcbeti out to auack ibe^raurderef, buc all hU soldien 
deserted to 'Alau-d ^Inv^d hd’fled ^(b Sind.-'Alau^l din 
took possesion of>the palace'and reigned peaceably fnr 
twenty yoaa. He was one of the best ot Sultana, and tlic 
pcoide ’of India eulogize him highly. He personally 
examined Che affairs of hii people, and inquired into tlic 
price of provisions. Every day (he muhlasib, or inipccior 
of tbc markets, whom the Indians called rais or chief, 
had to attend before him. It is said that one day he 
questioned the Inspector about the dearness of meat, and 
be was told that it arose from the high tax upon bullocks. 
He ordered the tax to be abolished and die dealers to be 
brought before him. He gave them money, and said, 
'’Wim ihii -buy buUodu and ^leep. and sell them; the 
price BhA* fetch must be paid to the treasury, and 
you ihdll receive an allowance for selling them/* Thj:i 
(order)'W3S’carried into execution* And the Sultan acted 
ia a similar'* way in respect ’Of the fabrics brought 
from Oaulatabad. ’When corn reached a thigh price be 
opened the’giaiftirj^ of’’the State, abd Sold thClr scores, 
until ihe price carae down. It is said Uiac on one occa* 
sion die price of Cbm rose, and he ordered” the dealers to 
sell it It a price which he hxed. They.refused to sell it 
at the price named. He then orderedubat nobody should 
purchuK grain except at the government sews, and he 
sold it to the people fOr six months. The monopolists 
were afraid that their stocks would be devoured by wee* 
Vils. and they begged permission to sell. The Sol tan gave 
them leave, but upon condition that they sold at a price 
lower than they bad before refused. 

*Aiau*d din never'rtde on fioruback. either to go to 
public pmycr on Fridays, or on festivals, cc on any occa¬ 
sion whatever. The reason of this was that he had a 
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nephew, named SuliBuoan Shah, whom he loved and 
favoured. One day he mourned his horse to ^ a^huntin^ 
with this nephew, and this one conceived the idcA of 
dealing with hU unde as he, '^^au-d din. had dealt with 
his unde JalalU'd din^ that is, of assassinating him. So 
when the Sultan ahglueduo (ake breakfast, be discharged 
an arrow at him and brought him down, but a slave 
covered huii wUh a shield. The nephew came up to finish 
him, but the slaves told him that he • was, dead. He, 
believing them, rode olf and anteced. rbe .women's apart' 
menu in the palace. The Sttlun recovered from His 
fainting fit. mounted his horse, and gathered together his 
troops. His nephew (led, but he was captured and brought 
befoK die SuUan. He slew him, atul after that ceased to 
ride on horseback. 

'Al&U'd din bad several ions, whose names were— I. 
Khizr Rhan, 2. Shadi Khan. i. Aba Bakr Rhan. 4. Muba* 
rak Kban, also called Kutbu'd din, svbo became king, 5, 
Sl)ababu*d din. kauthu-dsdin Was; treated unkindly by his 
father, and .received *vary;iitde’notice. The Sultan hes* 
cowed honours on all his ^E^era—that is, he gmneed 
them banners and drums: but on him he conferred 
nothing. But one day the .Suite it said to him, "I really 
must give you wlut 1 have given your brothers." Kutbu^ 
din replied, '‘It is Cod who will give it me."' This answer 
alarm^ bis father, who becune afraid of him. The Sulutt 
was tlfen Tittacked by the malady of which he died. The 
wife by whom be had hU son Khizr Rhan, and who was 
called Mah'hnkk, had a brother named Sanjar, with whom 
she conspired to raise Khiar Khan to the throne. Malik 
Nalh, the chief of the Sultan's amirs, who was called Ai 
Aifi,^ because his master had bought him for 1.000 (clf} 
tankas, thnt is, S,50Q African dinars. This Malik Naih 
got knowledge of the plot and informed the Sultan. 
Thereupon be gave his attendants this order : "Wh«» 
Sanjar enters the xoooi. where t atn. I will give him a 
robe. As he is putting it on, seize him by the sleeves, 

* ffsbw dbien. * 
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UiTow him down, dod dcspaitb him." This order wjs 
exactly executed. 

Kiiiv Kban was then absent at a place called £anda* 
bat (Sonpat), one day's journey £roai Dehll, whether he 
had ^ne on a pilgrimage to the tombs of certain raariyrs 
buried there. He had made a vow to walk thither on 
foot, and pray for the health of his father. Hut when 
Khiir Khan beard that his father hod killed his maternal 
uncle, he was greatly concerned, and core the collar of 
his garment, as the Indians are in the habit of doing 
when any one dies who is dear to thcjn. His fetlier, on 
hearing this, was much annoyed, and when Khizr Khan 
appeared before him, he reprimanded and censured hini. 
Then he ordered irons to be put upon hii bunds and feet, 
and gave him into the charge of Malik Nalb above men- 
liunH, with orders to convey him to the fortress of 
Gwalior. This is an isolated fore, in the midst of 
idolatrous Hindus, nc ten days' journey from Dehls, and 
it ii impregnable. 1 resided there some time, When 
Malik Naib took the prince to this strong fort, he gave 
hltn into the charge of th« kotml, or the commandant, 
and of the mujrids or tamanis (regularly enrt^led soldien), 
and told them not to say that their prisoner was the son 
of (he Sultan, but to treat him honourably. He was the 
Sultan's most bitter enemy, so they were to guard him as 
sn enemv. 

Flnaily, the Sultan's malady growing worse, he told 
Malik Kaib to send some one to fetch Rhlzr Khan, that 
be might proclaim him his successor. Malik Naib 
acquiesced, but he delayed from day to day to execute 
the order, and whenever bis master inquired about the 
matter, he replied that his son would soon arrive. He 
continued to act thus until the SulUn died. 

Sultan Shafiabu'd din, son of Mfou>d di'n 

When the Sultan 'Alau-d din was dead, Malik Naib 
raised his y^inger son, Shahabu-d din, to the throne. 
The people took the oath of obedience to him, but Malik 
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Naib kepC him und«r his own dirocuon, and aftu d«priv* 
in^ Abu Bnkr Khan and Shadi Khan of he sene 

them to Gwalior. He also ordered their toother Khizr 
Khan, who was unpriioned in the same place, to be 
blinded. They were iaprisoned. as well as Kutbu*<l din. 
but the minister spared the sight of the latter. Sulun 
'Alau-d din bad two slaves, who were his*personel atund* 
ants; one was called Bashir and the other Mubashir. The 
chief princess, widow of 'Alau-d din, and daugliter of 
Sultan Mu’iz 2 u>d din. sent for them, recounted the bene* 
Au which they had received from their lace master, and 
said, "This eunueh. Malik Nail>, has treated my children 
in the way you know of, atid now he wants to kill Kutbud 
din." They replied, "You shall see what we will do." Zc 
was usual for them to pass the night near Malik Naibj 
and to enter armed into his presence. They went to 
wait upon him the following night in his Khumm~gah, 
as the Indians call a kind of room constructed of planks 
and hung with cloth. Here che wazir slept the 
Urrace of the palace during the rainy season. It so hap* 
pened that ho took the sword worn by one of these com* 
pirators, brandished it, and returned it. The slave then 
struck him with It. and his companion gave him snochcr 
blow. Then they cut o(E his he^, and, carrying it to the 
prison of Kutbu*d din. end throwing ic down at his feet, 
delivered him ftom captivity. The prince went and 
joined his brother, Shahabud din, and stayed with him 
several days, as if he had been his lieutenant, but at 
length he reserved to depose him, and earned out bis 
design. 

Sultan- Kutbu-d din, son of SulUan 'Alau-d din 

This prince deposed his brother Shaliabud din, cut 
off one of his fingers^ and sent him to Gwalior, where he 
was imprisoned with his brothers. The kingdom came 
peaceably into the hands of Kutbu*d din, who left Dehli, 
his capl^, to proceed U> Daulatabad. forty days’ journey 
distant. The road bHween these two places is bordered 
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with uees,* such as the wiUow and* oihen, so that the 
Lraveiler xsight think himself in a garden. In the space 
of every mile there'are three dowds, or po9iifig*housea« of 
which the airangementi have been already described. Ac 
each of tJieie sutiana the traveller finds all th^t he needs, 
as if his forty days' journey lay through a market. Thus 
che road g04 on fcv six mooihs' jouraeyi Ull it reaches 
(be country of Tilang and Ma'bar. At every station 
there is a palace for the Sultan and a comer for the 
traveller, and poor people have no need to carry with 
them provisionj for their Journey. 

After Sultan Kutbu*d din had set oJf on this expedi* 
tion. certain amtVr determined among themselves id 
revolt against him, and to place a son of hia insprisoned 
brother Khitr Khan upon the throne. This child was 
aboui ten years old, and was near (he Sulun. When the 
latter heard of this plot of the amirt, he took his nephew, 
seised him by the feet, and dashed Ills head against (he 
stones dll bis brains were scarimd. He (hen sent an 
nmir, named Malik Shah, to Gwalior, when ibe father 
and ^uncles of the child were confined, with orders to kill 
them all. Kara Zainu^f din Mubarak, kaa of this strong* 
hold, gave me the following account "Malik Shah 
readied us one morning, whilst, 1 was with Khirr Khan in 
his prison. When the captive heard of his arrival, he was 
frightened, and changed ccAoax. The amir came in, and 
he said to him. 'Why have you come and he answered, 
'Upon a matter which concerns the Lord of the World.' 
The piece asked if his life was safe^ and he answered 
Tes.' Thereupon the otnir went out and called for the 
kotwal, or cocDSiaodant, and his mu/tidr, or soldiers, to 
the number of 300 : he sent for me, as well as the notaries, 
and produced the order of the SuUaa The men of the 
garrison read it, then went to SUahabu-d din. the deposed 
SuUan, and cut off his head. He was very collected, and 
showed no sign of fear. Then they beheaded Abu Bakr 
aud Shadi Khaa When tbe^ wear to decapitate Khirr 
Khan, he was overcome with ^ar and dupor. His 
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mother wzt wirh Iiim» but the executionm &hut the door 
againit h«r and killed hun. Theu they dragged the foiu> 
bodies to a ditch, without dtber wrapping them in 
sbroudj or waabing them. They were exhumed after 
some years and were interred in the tonbs of theic aDces- 
too. " The mother of Khizr Khnn survived some tune. I 
saw her at Mecca in the year 728 h, (a-d. 1527). 

Thc kxi of Gwalior here spoRen of is situated on the 
top of a high mountain» and appears, so to speak, to be 
cut out of the rock Itself. There is no other mountain 
in face of it. There arc subtmanean cisterns in it, and it 
contains also about twenty bricked wells. Manjaniks and 
‘arradas are mounted on the walls. The passage to the 
fortress is up a spacious road, which elephants and horses 
can ascend. Near the gate of the fort there is the figure 
of an elephant, sculptured in stone, carrying its driver. 
When seen Crom a distance, it seems to be a real 
clephaot. At the I>ase of the fortress there Is a fine 
town, built entirely e4 white hewn atone, mosques aud 
houses alike. No wood is seen except in the dom. It is 
the same with the palace of the king, the domes and halls. 
Most of the business men of this town are idolaters, and 
there Are about 600 horsemen of the royal army there, 
who never cease to fight with the infidels by whom the 
place is surrounded. 

When Kaibu*d din had killed bis brothers, and be 
had bectnne sole master, witliont any one left to light 
with huD or revolt against him, God raised up agsiost 
him hia favourite servant, the most powerful of hi* amfrr 
and lhe higbesc .in digruty Naihu*d din Khuiru Khan; 
This man’ attacked him unawares, killed him. aod 
remained' absolute master of the kingdom. But this did 
not last long.’ God raised also against him who de¬ 
throned and then killed him, This w*as the Sultan 
Tughlik, as will hereafter be fully recorded. God willing I 

Jirkujtu JChan NcsiVud din 

Khumi Khan was one of the principal emerr. of 
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Kutbu*d din. He was brave and handsome. He Uad 
conquered ibe country of Chaoderi, and also ihu of 
Ma'bar, vhid) are among the most ferUle regions of India, 
and are at a distance of six months' journey from Dehli. 
Kutbud din liked this roan very much, and showed great 
fondness for was the cause of the Sultan's 

meeting death at his hands. • * • One day Khtisni Khan 
told the Sulun that several Hindus desired lo become 
MuaulmaDS. li is one of the cuitoros in this cmmiry that, 
wh^ a person wishes to become a convert to Ldom, he la 
brought bef^e the king, who gives him a fine robe arid 
a necklace and bracelets of gold, proportionate in value 
to bis rank. The Siilum cold Khusru to; bring the Hindus 
before hixD, but the amir replied that they \mt ashamed 
to come by day oo account of tl;eir relations and co* 
religionists. So the CuIUn (old him to bring I hem at 
night. 

Khusru Khan gathered a troop of Indians, chosen 
front among the bravest and greatest; his brother, the 
Khan-i Jihonan, was among them. Ii was the hoc season, 
and (he Sul (an ^ep( on the roof of the palace, having 
only a few eunuchs around him. When the Indians 
bearing their weapons had passed four gates of the palace 
and arrived at the fifth. Kaii KIuo, the keeper of the 
keys, was startled by their proceedings, and suspected that 
they had some evil design in view. So he prevented their 
entrance, and said be would not let them pass without 
a diidoct order boro the mouth of the king himself. 
Finding ihenuelves thus stopped, they fell upon him and 
killed him. The noise arising from this contention grew 
loud and reached the Sultan, who asked what it was. and 
Khusru Khan lold him that it was cnade by the Indians, 
who were coming to make their profession. Raii Khan 
had ^posed their entrance, and hence a (umuU had 
arisen. The Sultan was alarmed and rose to go into the 
Inner part of the palace, bat the door was do^ and the 
eunuchs stood rxear it. The Sultan knocked at the door. 
Khusra Khan then seized him in liis arms from behind, 
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but ibe king; was die stronger and threw him down. 
Indians entered, and Rhusru Khan called out to them. 
"Here he is upon me, kill himl “ $o they murdered him 
and cut o(F his head* which they threw from the roof of 
live palace into the coart*yaid. 

Rhusrt) Khan sene immediately for the amirs and 
maliks who were not yet aware of what had happened. 
Each party that entered found him seated on the ^one. 
They took the oath {of allegiance) to him. and when 
morning came he pr^aimed bis accesaion. despatched 
his orders into all the provinces, and sent a robe of honour 
10 each amir. They all lubmiued to him with Che excep- 
lion of Tugfalik Shah, father of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
ivho was then governor of Dibalpur, in Sind. When he 
received the lobc of honour which Khuaru had allotted 
to him. he threw it on the ground &nd sac upon it. 
Khuaru Khan sent his brodier, the Khan-i Khanan, against 
him. but Tugblik defeated him and afterwards kilted 
him. as will be oamiied in the account of the reign of 
TiigUUk. 

Khosru Khan, upon becoming king, showed great 
favour CO (he Hindus, and issued c^jocciMiable orders, 
such as an order pr^biting the slaughter of bullocks, 
in deference to the practice of tlie idolatrous Indiaos. 
who do not allow these animals to be killed. • • * 
Such conduct was one of Che causes which made Khusni 
Khan hateful to the Musulmans. and made them iaclino 
in favour of Tughllk. Khuiru's reign did not Use long, 
and the days of his power were not numeroui, as we 
shall relate. 

5uUon Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik Shah 

The shaikh and pious imam Ruknit-d din * * * gave 
me Che following account in hu hennitage at Multan. 
Sulun Tughlik belonged to the race of Turks called 
Karauna,^ who inhabit the mouataiiis between Sind and 

*Sre Jour. Aslitipe. Tome II., 1044. pp. 619. 917> O'Oluian 
Hist del Mongols. Iv,. p. 46. 
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ihA couDEry of the Turk^i. He in a very humble 
condition, and wehi lo Sind ai servani of a cetcain 
merchant, as his golwani, or groom. Thii took place in 
the reign of 'Alau*d din, whose brother, Ulu Khan,^ wm 
governor of Sind. Tughlik entered his service and was 
attached to his penon, being eproUed among his pianos 
or footmen, Afcerwacda be distinguished himielf by his 
bravery, and was entered among the hMsemen; then he 
became a subordinate amir, and Ulu Khan made him 
hit master of die horse. Finally; he became one of the 
great amirs, and received ihe ihie of al malih ai ghaii, 
'Variike prince." I have seen tiie following inscription, 
which ii placed over the sacrarium o£ the mosque which 
he built ac Mulun: “I have foaglit with the Taiars 
cwemyAiine times, and have defeated them. It Is for this 
Thac I have been called 'the warlike prince.'" 

When KutbU'd din became king, he made Tughlik 
governor of the town and disrrici of Dibalpur; and he 
made his son (the present Sultan of India) superintendent 
of the imperial stables. He was called Jauna, the Sim: 
when he l^came king he called himself Muhammad Shah. 
Kiitbv*d din being dead, and Rhiisru Xhan having 
succeeded, he confirmed Jauna in his office as master of 
the horse. When Tughlik wanted to rebel, he hod HOO 
comrades in whom he put confidence in ihe day of battle. 
He wrote to Kisblu Khan, who was then at Multan, three 
days joiMmy &om Dibalpur, ailing upon him for assist' 
ance, retnihdJng him of the favours of Kuibu-d din, and 
u^ifig hllh' to ‘e>raCt vengeance for the murder ot chat 
king. The sos of Rishiu Khan resided at DehU. and, 
conseouenUy,'be replied to TughJlk t^t if hii son were 
with furxi he would certainly help his design. Tughlik 
wrote to his son, MuHammad Shah, tc/ infMm hini his 
resolves, and desirii^ him to fly bom. D^i to meet bun, 
brmging mch him the son of Rishiu Khan. The young 
nobleman contrived a stratagem against Khusru Khan, 
which was successful. He told him that the horses had 


* Dingh Khki>. 
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fai and heavy, and that eJiey xcquired exenise^ 
icJiuiru Khan accordin^y gave pormituon for ukiQg 
(heiD cmc. So Uie majtcr of the hone mounced on horae^ 
back every day and, followed by his su^dinatca, he 
rode «d)avit from one to three houra; be even extended 
hiicabaeDce to Fow hours, lo that one day be wai out till 
□oon had puased, which is the time when the Indiana 
dine. The Sultau sent out to look after him. but nothing 
could be heard of him, and he joined hie Father, together 
with the son of KUhIu Klian. 

Tughlik tlien openly rebelled and collected hi» 
f(xx». Kisblu Khan alao joined him with hi$ soldiers. 
The Sultan sent out his brother, die Khen-i Khanart, to 
give them baulc, but iliey totally defeated him, and bU 
army passed over to Uidr side. The Khan-i Khanan 
returned to bis broUier; His officers were slain and his 
ircasoic captured. Tughlik tbcii proceeded towards 
DehU. Khutni Khan went out to meet him with hU army, 
and encamped near the city at a place called Asya*bad. 
that is to say, the wlrtdiQill, He ordered the treasures to 
be opened, and he gave away the money by bags, not by 
weight or deffnite sums. The battle began between him 
and Tughlik, and the Indians fought with the greatest 
Fury. Tughlik's troops were deFeated, his camp, was 
pillaged, and he remained sorrounded by his 300 pl4 com> 
panions. He cried, ''Whither can we fly? We shall be 
taken everywhere and killed ” The soldiers of Khusru 
were, busy plunderiug, and were scattered,, so > that there 
remained. only a few. near him. Tu^Uk and his. com¬ 
panions went against him. In this country the presence 
uf .the* sovereign is always indiaCed by the uidbr^a' 
carried over bis head, ♦ • • 

When Tughlik and his coropanions advanced agaimt 
KhuSTu, the fight began again between them and the 
Hindus: the Sultan's troops were routed, and Done re> 
malned near him. He took to flight, dismounted from 
his horse, threw away bis garments and arms, and keeping 
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only liu ihirtj he Jet hi» hair fall upon bis shoulders as die 
fakirs of Indie do. Then he went into s 0 ;arden near 
at hand. The people gathered round Tugblik, who 
proceeded towards the city. The governor brought him 
the keys. He altered the palace and lodged In one of 
its wings; then he said to Kishlu Khan, *3e thou Sultan I" 
The Khan replied, "Rather you." They diapuicri 
Logether, but at length KiahJu Khan said to Tughlik, 
"If you refuse to be Sultan, your son will ohuin the 
sovereign power." Tughlik was averse to this< so he 
accepted the government, and sat upon the royal throne. 
The m^Ies and common people took ehdr oaths to bini 
After three days Khusru Khan, still concealed in the 
same garden, was hard pressed by Kiioger. He came out 
of his hiding>place and walked about. Then he met the 
keeper of xhe garden, and asked him tor some food. The 
man had none to give him, so Khusru gave him his ring 
and told him to go and paven it, and buy food. When 
this per%on went into the market with the ring, the people 
had thetr suspicions, and they took him to the police 
magistrate. The latter conducted him to Tughlik, to 
whore he made known wbo had given him the ring. 
Tughlik sent his son Muhammad to bring in Khusru. 
and Muhammad seized him, placed him on a tatu, or 
and brought him to hia father. When 
Khusru wsvc into the presence of Tughlik, he said: "1 
am hungry, give rae something to (At" The new 
sovereign mdered him to be served with sharbat, food, 
beer, and lastly betel. When he had eaten he rose and 
said, "O Tughlik. deal with me after the maoner U kings, 
and do not dishonour me." Tu^ik complied with && 
request; be ordered him to be beheaded, and be was 
executed on the very spot where he had killed KuebU'd 
din. His bead and his body were thrown from the roof 
of the palace, as he hid dc^ with the of his pre^ 
decessor. Afeerwards, Tughlik ordered bis corpse to be 
washed, wrapped in a shroud^ and buried in a tomb 
which 1)0 hioiseff bad built. Tughlik was a just and 
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excellent prinev; and be eapyed liie sovereign power in 
peace tor four years. 

When TughJik was firmly established in his capitaU 
he sent his son, Muhammad, to make the conquest of 
Tilang, three months' march from £>ehli. He sent with 
him a considerable army, attached to which were the 
principal amirt, such aj Malik Timur, Malik Tigin. 
Malik iCafur the scai*bearer, Malik Baiiam, and others. 
When Muhammad airived in Tilang, he was desirous of 
revolting. He had for a compamon a man called 'Ubtld^ 
who was a poet and lawyer. He ordered him to spread 
u report of the Sultan Tughlik being dead, for he rup' 
posed that all men, on hiring this intelligence, would 
in hot haste tender him their oath of fidelity. This new» 
spread among the soldieii, but the amir; did not believe 
it. Every one of them beat hli drums and revolted. No 
one remained near Muhammad, and the chiefs wished to 
kill him. Malik Timur prevented them, and protected 
him, He fled to his father with ten horsemen, whom he 
called his ''faithful friends.’' His father gave him money 
and troops, and coimnanded him to Tecurn to Tilang. 
and he obeyed. But the Sultan was acquainted with his 
design : he killed the lawyer 'Ubaid, and he ordered Malik 
Kafur, the seahhearer, Co be put to,death. A tent peg 
was diiven Into the ground, and ihe upper end of it was 
shaipened. This was driven into the throat of Kafur, 
who was placed thereon, face downwards, and it came 
pul by one of his r^. Thus he was left. The other 
amirs fled to Sultan Shamsu-d din, son of Sultan Nasiru*d 
dio, son of Sultan Ghiya9u*d din Balban. and esiahliahed 
themselves at his Court (at lAkhnauii). 

The fug;itive amirs dwelt with Sultan Sliaoisu-d din. 
Soon afterwards he died, leaving his throne to his son. 
Shahabu*d din. This prince succeeded hh father, but 
his younger brother. Ghiyaru-d din Bi^hadur Burah (this 
last word signifies in the Indian language black), wet- 
powered him, seized upon the kingdom, aod killed his 
brother Katlu Khan, and most ol his other brothers. Two 
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o£ them, SuIur Sb4habu*d din and Na»iru>d dui, iled 
CO TugUik* who fl]arcb«d forth wiUi them to fight wuh. 
the fracitcido. He left his saa Miihatamad in h^s king* 
doxo as viceroy* and advanced in haste to Uie country of 
Lakhnauti. He subdued h, made (he Sultan ChiyaJU*<t 
din prisoner, and set od on the march to bh capital, 
carrying bis prisoner wUh him. 

There was then at Dehli a saint, Nizamu*d din 
Badaufli. Muhammad, the Sudan’s aon, c^ten visited 
hun, to pay him respect in the eyes of his followers and 
to implore his prayen. The shaikh was subject to eats tic 
fits, in which he lost all control of himaclf. The Sultan's 
son directed his servants to let him«kaow when the shaikh 
vs»i in one of these fits. .When 3w was seized with a fit 
the prince was infttmed. ahd *Ke woalco ^m, .As soon 
su the him he 'exclaimed, give iiim the 

chronei*'* *Aitensahis he died while the .Sedtbn.was absent, 
and the 5uJtin's aon.tMuhammad, bom hit bicr.iupbn his 
should. The fatber heard of this; *be suspected his 
son and threatened him. Other actions had'already 
aroused suspicious in Tughlik agaiosi bis > son. ’.*110 was 
annoyed to see him buy s great number of sigves. and 
make magnificent presents to secure '&icnde. *2^ow his 
anger against him. Increased »The SuUah was Informed 
that the asiz^ogem had prediaed dhat would never 
enter <^in the ctcy of •Dehli* on retoctung' Crora his cs.* 
pedttidu.* He* relied by thceats agaihst them. 

Whm hi 'cene &dar to*his capTial, on bis return 
iroitt the expedition, he ordered his son to build for him 
a paUcc, or, as these people call it, a ktishk, near a elver, 
which runs by a place called A^hanpuc. Muhammad 
built Lt in the course of diree daya, making it chiefly of 
wood, It was elevated above the ground, and rested on 
pillars of wood. Muhammad planned it scientifically, 
and Malik Zada was char^ to see the plans carried out. 
This man was afterwards known by the title of Khwaja'i 
Jahan. His real name was Ahmad, son of Ayas. He 
was then inspector of buildings, but he afterwards became 
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chief uaar of Sulum Mubaiuoud. The object which 
ihcse two p&eom kep^ In view in building the Aushk was 
tlu8«->4hai. k should fall down with n crash when the 
elephants it ^ in a cercain ptft. The 'Suliaii 

stopped a1 this' buildiAg and feasted the ^>eop]c,' who 
afterwards dispersed. His aoa asked perrnission to parade 
ibe dep^iU before [\m. fully accoutred.. The .Sulun 
consented. 

Shaikh Rukriu d din u^d me that he was then near 
the Sultan, and that the Sultan’s favourite son, Mabmud, 
was with them. Thereupon Nfuhainmnd came and said 
Co die shaikh, "Master, it is now the time for aftemoou 
prayer, go down and pray" 1 went down, said the 
shaikh, and they brought the eiephants up on one side, 
as the prince and his confidant had arrang^. When Che 
aniffiaU passed along that side, the building fell down 
upon the Sultan and his son Mahmud. I heard the 
noise, continued the shaikh, and I returned without 
having said my prayer. I saw that the building h^d 
fallen The Sultan’s son, Muhamrnad. ordered pj^axes 
and shovels to be brought Ic dig and ittk for his fetha. 
but he made signs for them not to hurry, and tbe tools 
were not brought til] after lunsec. Then they b^n to 
dig. and they(found the Sultan, who had *b6hc oVer/his 
son skuh him' death. Some osseh that Tti^SUk 
was'taVett^'ohc de^ipothers, oo the confrary, maintain 
that he was alive.’hhd chat an end was tnadh of him. He 
was carried awaV at night to the tomb whid\ he had him* 
self built near the city called after him TughJikobad, 
and there he was iiucwcd. • • ♦ ■ • r -i 

It was to the ^Iful management of the •vOzk, 
Khwaja*i Jahan.* In cofiscructing the edifies which ^e*li 
upon Tughlik,'that he,owed tho position*he held with 
Suitail Muhammad, and the?p3seiality'Wbkh IChe latter 
had for him.. No one, whether wadu or otherwise, en* 
joyed anything like the coosideestion in which he was 
hdd by the Sultan, and never attained tbe h^ poaicion 
, which he possessed aeai: him. 
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Abu-l Mujahid Muhavimad Sh^h 

When the SiiJtan Tughlik was dead, hia aoo Muham¬ 
mad look poaaenicKi of the Vingdon;, wichout encounter- 
iog either advemry or rebel. As we ha.ve said abcpve, 
his iwuae was Jauna ; but when he becaiDe king he caUed 
himself Muhammad, and received the surname of Abu4 
Mujahid. All that 1 have recounted about the history 
of the Suluns o! India. 1 heard and learned, or. at 
least, the grfraCer part, from the mouth of dhaikli 
Kamslu'd dm, ton of Burhanu'd din, of Ghazni, chief 
kaxi. As to the adventures of this king, the greater pan 
came under my own observation wbUc living in his 
terriiories. 

Muhammad Is a man who, above all others, is fond 
of making presents and bedding blood. There may al* 
ways be seen at his gate some poor person becoming rich, 
or some living one condemned to death. His generous 
and brave actions, and his cruel and violent deeds, have 
obtained nocoriecy among the people, fn spite of (hU, < 
he is (be mosf nutnble of men, and the one who exhibits 
the greatest equity. The ceremouies of rel^on are dear 
to his heart, and he ii very severe in respect of prayer 
and the punishment which follows its neglect. He is 
one oS those kings whose good fortune is great, and whose 
happy success exceeds tbe ordinary limit; but his dis* 
tingoishing character otic is generosity. 1 shaQ mention 
among the instances o^. his liberality, some marvels of 
which the like hu seve^ been reported oi any of the 
princes who have preceded him. I call God, his angds 
and prophets, to witness that all I say about his bound' 
less njunificence is the plain truth. • ♦ • 

The palace of the SuUan at Dehli is called Dar- 
Sara, and it has a great number of gates, At the first 
there is a troop of ruoii posted on guard. • • • Outside 
the first gate there are stages on which the execu. 
t loners sit who have to kill people. It is the custoow 
wrtfa this people that whenever tbc Saltan orders 
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cxecuiioi) oi a person* he is des^tched at ihe door the 
hall audience* and his body rcniains thei? tliree days. 

* * * The third doer abuts upon the hall of itidience, 
au imioease chamber called Hazar-sutun, or "die thou- 
sand'Columns/' These pillars are of varnished wood, and 
support a wooden roof piilotecl in the most adnurable style. 
Here people seat (heoudvesk and jn this hall the Sultan 
hdds his great public audiences. [Etiq^cUe of tkf COivrt. 
—iVfony inslanceA of the Svltem's liberality and §enero- 
iity.] 

When drought prevailed throughout India and Sind* 
and the scarcity was so gr«at that the man of wheat was 
worth six dmorr, the Sulcan gave orders that provuions for 
six rnODihs should be supplied to all the inhsbiucxu of 
Dehli trom the royal graoarict. * * * The officers of joHke 
made renters of the people of the different streets, and 
ibcso being sent Up* each person received siiffidcTU pro¬ 
visions 10 last biffi fi^ six mouths. 

The SulUn. notwithstanding all I have said about 
his humlUiy, his justice, hii Undness to the poor* and his 
boundless generosity, was much given to bloodshed. It 
rarely happened that the corpse of soinc one who liad 
been killed was not to be seen at the gate of his palace. 
I have often seen men killed and their bodies left clsere. 
One day 1 w&it to hU palace and my horse shied. I 
looked befose me, and I saw a white heap on the ground* 
and when I asked Mut it was. ooe of my companiorss 
said it was the crunk of a man cut into three pieces. Thu 
aovemign punished little faults like great ones, and spared 
neither the learned, the religious, nor the uoble. Every 
day hundreds of indivulUaU were brought chained into 
his hall of audience; their hands tied to their necks and 
their feet bound together. Some were killed, and othfirs 
were tortured, or well beaten. It was his practice to 
have all persons in prison brought before hlhi every day 
except Friday. This day was' Co them a day of ropite* 
and they passed it in cleaning themselves and taking* 
rest God preserve us from evil I 

a 
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The Sultan's murder of kis hrolher 

'llie Sultan had a brothv named Mas'ud Khan, 
wbosc niDiiier was a daughter ot Sultan 'Alau^ din. This 
Mas’ud WAS one of the lundsomesc (eUows ] have ever 
seen. The king suspected hiio of intending u> rebel, so 
he questioned him, and. under fear of the torture. Mas’ud 
confessed rhe chat^. Indeed, every one who deniet 
charges of this nature, which the Sultan brings against 
him. is put to the traturo, and most people prefer death 
to bemg tortured. The Sultan had his brother's hettd 
cut off in the palace, and the corpse, according to cuscont, 
was left Delected for three days in the tame place. Tlu 
noiher of Mas'ud had been stoned two years before bi 
the tame |dacc OD a charge oC debauchery or adultcvy. 
• • ♦ 

On one occasion the SuJtan sent a pan of his army, 
under Malik Yusuf Bughra, to fight against the Hirtdus 
in the mountalui near Dehli. Yusuf started with nearly 
all his men. but some of the soldiers stayed bchiiid. He 
wrote to the Sovereign informing him of the facU and he 
directed seardr to be made throughout the city, and every 
man who had remained behiad to be apprehended. Three 
hundred of them were taken. The Sultan ordered all of 
checD to be killed, and he was obeyed. 

Destruetion of DeA^‘ 

One of the most serious charges against this Sultau 
» that he forced all the inhabitants of Dehli to leave their 
homes. His motive for this act was that the people of 
Dddi wrote letters full of insult; and invectives against 
die Sultan. They sealed them up, and writiog upon 
them these words, ’’By the head of the king of the world, 
no one but himself must read this writing," they threw 
them at night into the hall of audience. Wlten the Sultan 
evened them he found that they contained insults and 
invectives against himsdf. He decided to ruin Debli, so 
he purchased all the houses and inns from the inhabb 
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taoia. paid them ihe jttkt. and then <ffdfircd them to 
remove co DauUubad. At Ant they were uuwlUiug to 
obey, but the cricc of the monarch proclaimed cliat no 
one mtut be found in Dehli after ebree daya. 

Ihe greater patt of the inbabitanta departed, but 
some hid themselves in the houses. The Sultan ordered * 
d rigorous search lo be made for any that reroained. His 
slaves found two men in the streeu: one was psralyzed, 
the other blind. They were brought before the sovereign, 
who tiered the paralytic to be shot away from a msn- 
janik, and ibe blind man to be dragged from Dehli to' 
Daulatabad. AU the inhabitanu of Dehli left; they 
abandoned their baggage and tlidr merchandize, and the 
city remained a per^c desert. 

A person in whom t felt confidence assured me chat 
the Sultan mounted one evening upon the roof c£ his 
palace, and. casting his eyes over the city of Dehli. In * 
which there was neither Are, smoke, nor Ugbt, he said, 
"Now my heart is saiisAed, and my feelings are appeased." ’ 
Some time after he wrote lo the inhabitanu of diltereiu 
provinces, commanding them to go to Dehli snd repcoj^e 
it. They ruined their own counuies, but they did not 
populate Dehli. so vast and immense Is that city. In fact, 
it is one of the greatest cities in the universe. When we 
entered this capital we found It In the state which has 
l)een described. It was empty, abandoned, and had but 
a small population 

RebtUiou of Safuu^ din 

Sultan Tughlik had a nephevr, son of lUs aiscer, 
named Bahau*d din Gushurp. whem he made governor 
of a province, Thia man was a brave warrior, a tmro: 
and when his uncle was dead he refused to give hfs oath 
to the lace Suitan'f son and »icceuor. The Sulcao sent 
a for« against him; ♦ * * there was a fierce battle. 

• • • and the Sultan's troops gained the victory, Bahau-d 
din fied to one of the Hindu princes, called the Rat of 
KambUa. * • • This prince had temtorics situated among 
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Inaccesiblc mounuini. aod was cne o£ ibe chief princes 
of Uie L^d^. 

When dip m^dc Ms escape lo this prince, 

he VB9 pirrsued by the soldiers of the Sultan of India, 
who aurronnded tbc roi'i territories The infidel saw his 
danger, {<tf his stores of grain were (Uihaustcd, and his 
great fear was that enemy would carry off his person 
by force; so he said to Batiau^ din, '*Thou scest how we 
are situated., 1 am resolved to die with my family und 
with n]| who will instate me. Go to such and such a 
prince (naming a Hindu prince), and stay with liim; he 
wil) defend thee." He sent some one to conduct him 
thither. Then he commanded a great fire to be prepared 
and lighted. Then he burned hif funuture, and said 
to hi^ wives and daughters. ''I am g^ng to die, and such 
of you as prefer at, do ihe same.*' Then it was seen ihai 
each one of these women wished herself, rubbed her 
body with sinclaj'wood, kissed ground before the mi 
of Kambila, and threw heysell upon the pile. AH 
perished. Tlie wives of his ac^es, ministers, and chief 
men imitated them, and other women also did the la/ne. 

The roi, in his turn, washed, rubbed himself with 
sandal, and Cook his arms, but did not put on bis breast* 
plue. Those of bb men who resolved to die with him 
fcJiowed his example. They sallied forth to meet the 
troops of the Sultan, and fought, till every one of thmn 
fell dead. The town was taken, its inhabitants were 
made prisoners, and eleven sons of the rsi were made 
prisonos and carriti to t^''Sultan, who made them all 
MusuXinans. The Sulcan made them amirSt and treated 
them with great honour, as much for their iUuitrioue 
birth as in admirahon of the conduct of their &cher. Of 
these hrothera. 1 saw near (he Sultan, Xa^. Bakhiiyar. 
and (he keeper of the scaU, who carried the ring with 
which ^ Sultan’s djnkjcg'waicr was sealed. His name 
wu Abu Muslim, and we were, companions and .friends. 

After ihe death of the mi of Kara bill, the troops 
oC the SuUan proceeded towards the country of the inhd!u 
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with whom Bahau-(1 din* had re£u^, and lurround- 

ed ii. Thia pcincx <aid, cahnoi do a» Ihe rai of 
Kiimblla * did/* Ke tdsed Bahau'd din, aitd gave him 
up to (he army of (tie Sulian. They bound tils legs and 
tied his arms to hU neck, and so cdiiducmd him to (tie 
Stdtah. He ordeKd (he prisoner to be taken to (he 
women, his reUiions, and these insulted him and spat 
npon him. Then he ordered him to be skinned alive, 
and as his Am was torn his flesh was txiokcd with 
ri«^. Some was sent to his chjJdren and his wiFe, and 
the remainder was pvt into a great dish and given to the 
elephants to eat, but they would not touch It. The 
Sultan ordered his skin to be stuffed with so/iw, and (o 
be ^iccd along with the remains of Bahadur Bura/ and 
(0 be exhibited thro ugb out (he country. When thew 
arrived in Sind, of which country Kishiu Khan was then 
govemoc, he ordered them to be buried When the 
Sultan beard this he was offended, and determined to 
make away with Kishiu Khan, who was the friend of 
SuUan Tughlik^ and had htit^'d him in obuining itie 
supreme power. 

Rfhellion 0/ ftubiij Khan 

As soon as the Sultan was inlbrmed of what Ktshlu 
Khan had done in the matter of burying the two skins, 
he sent for him. Kislilu Khan instantly understood that 
the Sultan intended to punish him. so be did not attend 
(0 the invitatido. He revolted, spread his moo^ a^out, 
nised troops, a^d sene emissaries aniong ,the Tprks. 
A^hans, and tChu^sanians, wko flock^, to. him in great 
numbers. Mis anny was equal to that of thf V 

even superior to it tn numbers. /The Sovereign luardbed 
ift person to fight hfin. ancl ^^y. met,at two djay's journey 
from Mu I tan. ii) the desert plain of Abubv:... In this 
battle the Sulun showed great prudence, lie placed 

VCblrssu-d. din Bsltaijur Bunt. Sing ..of Bengal, whom lie 
vesrored u> hii kingdora, anil afiecy>V)lt>drteteU srd kilted. The 
tkin o( ihw vialni was lom o5 and siuSed. 
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Shaikh *liQadu*d din. who r«tcinblcd him (io p«rioa), 
under the royal canopy, wbiUc he himself mcFved off 
during the heat the battle will) 4,000 men. The 
enemy endeavoured to lake the canopy, thinking it waa 
the Sovereign who was under it. Imadu-k din was 
killed, and they thought that the SuiUn had perished. 
The soldiers Kishlu Khan were intent only on plundn*, 
and leparated from their duet who was Idt vfith only 
a few men. Then the Sultan fdl upon him and cut off 
hi I head. When Kifhlu Khan's troops knew this, they 
look to flight, 

The Sultau then entered Multan, where he seized die 
K8rliDu*d din, and ordered him to be flayed alhe. 
He brou^c with him the head of Kishlu Khan, which he 
caused to be suspended over bis own door. 1 saw it ihci*e 
when Z arrived in Multan. 

Diwter suffered by the Army m the mounlaitt o( 
Xorachil {in the NimelayAs) 

This is a vail mountain, three months' journey in 
leagth, and tci days' journey from DehJl. Its king was 
one ctf the most power^ of the Hindu princess, and the 
Sultan of India sent an anny to fighi with him. command¬ 
ed by Malik Nakbla, chief of the inkstand bearers. The 
army consisted of 100,000 horse and a targe number of 
infantry. They took the town of Jidlya, situated at the 
foot of the mountain, and the places adjacent, making 
prisoners, plundering, and burning. The infldels fled 
to tbe hftghCs of the mountain, abandoning their country, 
their flocks, and the treasures of their king. The tnoun* 
tain has only one road, .&elo^v lies a valley ; above, tbe 
mountain itself: and horsemen can only pass one by one. | 
The troops of the Sultan ascended by .this road, and took 
possession of the town of Warangal, in . the upper pan ob 
the mounuin. They sdaed upon everything it contained, 
and wrote to their Sovereign informing him of their 
victory. He sent them a kaii and a preacher, and ordered 
them to remain in the country. 
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Wbeu Ui« great raiiu omic on, tlie army was attacked 
by disease, whirl i considerably weakmed it. The horses 
died, and the l>ows grew slack, so the amirs sought per* 
mission freen the Sultan to leave the mountain during the 
rainy season, to descend lo its base, and to again take 
up their position when the rains had ceased. The Sultan 
consented. So the ctxunauder Nakbla took all the pro* 
petty he had seetzred, whether js’ovisions, ineuli, or pre* 
dous stones, and distributed them among the troops, to 
carry them to the bottom of the mountain. When the 
infidels found that the Musulmans were retiring, they 
waited ior them in the gorges of the mountain, and 
occupied the defiles before them. They cut down old 
trees, and cast them from the heights ttf the mountain, 
and these killed all with whonr they came in contact. 
'I'he greater part of the men perished, the rest were taken. 
The Hindus leiied the treasures, merchandise, horses, and 
arnu. Of all the Musulinans only three chiefs escaped— 
the commander Nakbia, Badru-d din Malik Daulat Sbah. 
and 0 third whose name I have forgotten. 

This disaster deeply affected the army of India, and 
weakened it in a marked manoer. Soon afterwards the 
Sultan made peace with the inhabitants of the mountain, 
on condiUon of their paying him a certain tribute. They 
owned, in fact, the land at the foot of the moiratain, and 
this they could not cultivate without the pcRnission of 
(he Sultan. 

Rebellion of Ihe Sharif }nlalu-d <iin m the ProvirKC of 
Mo’bar, etc. 

The Suiun had appointed the skarif. Jalalu*d din 
Ahsan Sbah. to be governor of the country of Ms'bai. 
which is at the distance of six months' journey from Dehli. 
This JalalU'd din rebelled, usurped the ruling power, 
killed the lieuceiianu and agents of the Sovereign, and 
struck in his own name gold and silver money. On one 
aide of the coins there was impressed the following 
(letters): "toe and he, ye and sin" (these letters, which 
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£i^m the UUes of ibe SOih and 26 tb chapLen of Ch« Kuran. 
ar« ainong; ihc epithets bestowed upon MuhammAd,) aud 
words) "father of fakirs and of the indigent, the glory 
of the world and oi religion/" On the other face the 
following: ""He who puts bis trust in (he help of the 
Allnerciful, Ahun ^hah Sulun." The Sultan, when he 
was informed of diis TCTolt, set forth to suppress it. * * * 

£x^tson.s by means of SUphanls 

"The elq^ants which execute men have their u»ks 
covered with sharp irons, resembling the coulter of the 
plough which turns up the groujul, and with edges like 
(hose of knives. The driver mound the elephant, and, 
when a person is thrown in front, the animal winds his 
trunk round him, hurls him into (he air, aod, caediing 
him on one of hU tu&ks, dashes him to the ground, when 
lie places one of bis fMt on Che breast of the vIcUui. After 
this he does si he i» directed by hu rider, under the orders 
of (be Sulran. If the Sultan desires (he culprit to be 
cut in pieces, the elephant executes the command by 
means U the irons above described; if the Sultan desires 
the victim to be left alone, the elephant leaves him on 
the ground, and (the body) is then stripped of its skin. 

Campaign in jVfo'frar 

The Sultan arrived in the country ol Tilang, and 
proceeded towards the |«ovince of Ma'bar, to repress the 
Sharif of the councry. who had rebelled. He halted at 
Badrakot. espical of Tilang. three months" inarch from 
Ma'bar, Besiilenct then broke out m hu army, aud the 
geeata part of it petished. • » • When the ^tan aaw 
diis calamity, he returned to Daulaiabad. * * * On his 
journey he was tnken ill, and ibe rumoui spread that be 
was dnd. * * • Amir Hushaoj. when he heard this 
rurnour, fied to an infidel prince named Burabrah. who 
dwelt in l^ty mountains between DaulaCabad and Kukan 
Tai«h (Tana in the Konkan). • • ♦ 
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Famim 

Dearth made let appearance m various provtnres, and 
(he Sultan proceed^ with hia (roopi to encaurp on the 
at ten days' journey from DebU. [ReMUon of 
'Ainu I Afu/A.] Hie xitaur conducted (the prisoner) 
'Alnu'l Mulk. to (he presence of the Sovereign. The rebel 
was tDounied on a bull and was quite naked, saving only 
a scrap of stuff lied by a string round his waist, * * * The 
SOTS of tUe amjrs surrounded ihe captive, insulted tdm. 
spat in his face, and buffeted his companions, * * * The 
Sultan directed that the prisoner should be dressed in 
clothes like those of cuciducton CFf pack-horses, that lie 
should have four chains put upon his legs, that his hands 
should be fastened u> hU neck, and that he should be 
given into the custody of the uiazir, Khwaja-i Jahan. * * * 
The Sultan returned to hit capUal after an absence of 
two years and a half. He pardoned ’Ainu*l Mulk. 

During (ho time that the Sultan was absent from his 
capital in bis expedition to Ma'bar. a famine arose and 
became serious. The nuzn of wheat rose to sixty dirAaras 
and more. Distress was general, and the position of 
affairs very grave. One day 1 went out of the dcy to meet 
the uidzir, and I saw three women, who were cutting in 
pieces and e^ing the skin of a hone which had been dead 
some months. Skins were cooked and sold in the markeu. 
\Vhen bullocks were slaughtered, crowds rushed forward 
to catch the blood, and consumed It for their sustenance. 

* * * The famine being unendurable, the Sultan ordered 
provisions for six raonths to be distribuced to all the 
pcqaulation of Debit. The judges, lecreuries. and ofheers 
Inspected all the streets and markets, and supplied to every 
person provisions for half a year, at the rate of one pound 
and a half, Mughribi weight, each, ♦ • • 

£n(rv of the Suffan tnCo Dehli 
The Sovereign mounted his Iiotk to enter his cnpiuil. 

• • • Over his head was carried a parasol, and be&H’e him 
was carried the ghashiyd^ or saddlc*clo(h, trimmed with 
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gold and diaisondj. Some small balietas were placed upon 
def^nts. and as iKe Sultan approaclied Uie city» gold 
and silver pieces, mixed, were discharged From these 
machines ansong the people, 

AppointiTiffni as Ambaisoflor 

After X bad passed forty days in the hermitage, Jie 
Sul tail sent me some saddled horses, slaves of botli sexes, 
and clothes, and money for my expenses. 1 dressed my¬ 
self, and went to wait upon the Sovereign. * * * When I 
armed, be showed me greater honour than ever he had 
doae befc«e, and said, ’1 have sent for you to make you 
toy ambassador to the King of China, for I know your 
love for voyages and travels,” He furnished me with all 
that was necessary, and named the penom who were to 
go with me. 


ON FIRE-WOR.SHIP IN UPPER INDIA 


NiziimU'd din Ahmad incntioos no other event of 
Ihnhun'e reign but the followiiig: "The SuUaa turned 
k\i face to>v^i Hindustan, and conquered many towns 
and forts, and amongst them was a city exceedingly 
populous, iohaliiied by a tribe of KJiurasani descent. 
wUoiu ^Crasiyab had expelled from choir native country. 
• • • it was so completely reduced by the power and 
perseverance of the Sultan, chat he (ooh away no less 
than 100,000 captives." Abu*l Fida and the rabaflal*i 
Nosin’ are silent, The TanAh*i Alfi says, ''Ibrahim next 
inarched against Derapur la Hindustan, a place which 
iiiany great emperors found it impracticable to conquer. 
Set'eral histones state that this place was inhabited by 
the descendants of tlie people of Khurasan, who for their 
disloyal and rebellious conduce had been long before ba* 
iiishcd from the country by Afraslyab, Emperor of Turao." 
The Munlekh4bu-l Tauiarikh has ootbing more on the 
nibject than U contained in the Tab^AnM Akbari. The 
Rouse tu-.« 5o/a is the same as the Tarikh4 Alfi, except tbat 
the former omits the name of the place. Firuhia adds a 
few particulars not to be found in the others. Ke says: — 
"The King mardied from thence to anotber town In the 
neighbourhood, called Dera, the inhabiunu of which 
came originally from Khurasan, and were banished thither 
wiib their faiuilies by Afrasiyab, for frequent rebellions. 
Here they had formed themselves into a mall indepen- 
deot state, and, being cut off £r«n intercourse with their 
neighbours by u belt of mountains nearly impassable, had 
preserved their ancient customs and rites ^ not inter' 
marring with any other people. The King, having with 
iafinice labour cleared a road fot* his army over the moun- 
xairu, advanced towards Dera, which was well fortified. 
This place was remarkable for a fine lake of water about 
one p&rosang and a half in circumference, the waters of 
which did not apparently dimiolsb. either from the beat 
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of (he weather or from being used by (he army. At this 
plaoe the ELing was overtake by the rainy season: and 
his army, though greatly diitressed, was compelled to re¬ 
main befeve It Iot three montha. But as soon as the rauu 
abated, he summoned the town to surrender and acb 
nowlcdgc the faith. Saltan Ibrahim’s proposal being 
rejected, he renewed the siege, whkh continued some 
weeks, with great slaughter rui both sida. The town, at 
length, was uken by assault, and the Muhammadans found 
m it much wealth, and 100,000 persons, whom they curled 
in bonds to Ghuzni. Some time after, the King acclden- 
tally saw one of those unhappy men cartTing a heavy 
Sterne, with great difficulty and labour, to a palace which 
he was then building. This exciting his piry, he com¬ 
manded the prisoner to throw it down and leave it there, 
at the same tiruc giving him his liberty. This stone 
happened to be on the public road, and proved uoubte- 
some to passengers, but as the King’s rigid enforcement 
of bis commantia wa^ universally known, no one attempt¬ 
ed to toach it. A courtier one day haviog Humbled with 
his horse over the siooe, took occasion to mention it to 
the King, intimating that he thought it would be advis¬ 
able to have it removed. To whi^ the King replied, ’I 
commanded it to be thrown down and left (here; and 
diere k must tenialn as a monument of the cslamJties of 
war, and to caminemorate uzy sense of its evils. It u 
better for a kiAg to be pertinadous in the suppevt' even of 
*an inad\^snt comiiiand than that he should depart freva 
his royal word,' The stone accordin^y remained where 
!t vra*: and was shown as a curiosity in the reign of Sultah 
Buiram several years afterwards.’' 

The position 6f this place is very dfficult to Ex. 
Tiridita says that in the year 472 h. Ibrahim marched in 
person to India, and conquered ptktidns of it nc^ before 
*visited by the MusulmaAs. He extended his conquests to 
Ajodhan, now called 'Fattao Shaikh Tarid Shhkr Gidj. 
He then went to Kudpal, situated on the summit df u 
smep hill, which a river embraced On three sides, irtd 
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wbicb was protected by an icupcrvioiu wood, iafeiied by 
Mrpenb. He then ranched to Den, v/hicb Briggi wenis 
to place m the valley oi the Indus, because he adds in a 
note, 'Dera seenu a cocoruon ruune in the vicinity oC 
MulUD for a lo^vn/' The reading of the TariJeh'i Alft 
with respect to the two first places is ranch the most pro* 
babl^—namely, a fort in the country of Jud ‘ and DainaJ. 

The ilttuzatU'S Sefa does not mention the first place* 
and speaks of the second as if it were on the sea*3hoce. 
The third place he does not name. In Tirishta in is Dera. 
and in the Tarikh-i Aifi Dcrapur. This would seem to 
be the place called Derabend, near Torbeia, on the Upper 
Indus.^ It is possible that the Dehra of Dehra Dun may 
be meant; but, U)ou(f]i the bell of moon tains, the inacces* 
sible jungle. Che seclusion of the inhabitants, and the 
idenciiy of name, arc In favour of this aupposttion, wc 
arc at a loss for the inexhaustible lake and the impre¬ 
gnability of the position. 

All (he authors, however, who men Lion cbe circurn' 
stance, whether they give (he name or not, notice that 
rhe inhabitants were banished by Afra&iyab; and this 
coacurrent tradition respecting their expulsion from 
Khurasan seems to indicate the existence of a colony of 
fire-w'onhi^m in these hills, who {deserved thdr peculiar 
riles and customs, notwithstanding the time which had 
elapsed since their departure from their ttative country. 

Putting aside the probability, which has fret^uently 
ijeen speculated upon, of an uriginai cozuiexioo between 

> TMi ttuniiY ii fwquoirly maniioned by the early hiatAriSTit. 
ft lies between the Indus aod the JiIUis, and [i ibe A«ud of ibe 
old utvellm. It b the old Ssntkrit nine, snd oeetits In fK« Fortnlc 
iMts, and Cbc AJlilialutr pillar, tmdo the none ol VauihtyA. 
WlltoTf] toys it is the Hud of iLc Boole of Esther. U ooun also in 
thr'marglQsl legend u tho tevnse c( the Bactro<PehIevl Colni. See 
^ouni. dt. Sec. 3<ng^. vol. v{. p, 97S : At. Bett^nhet. voL vbi. 
p tuien, Zot^fift f. d. K. J. Mprgtntend:. voi. 111. p. 196. 

*Vi£Be. S/itktnir, vol. 1, p, 1^ See also Abbot's paper on 
Nikiia. At. Soc. fiengai, tBSt. 
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the Hindu rel^on and (he worship oE fire,* and (he 
deiivation of (ho name of Magadba ft^ the Mag!, ihere 
ia much in the practical worihip of the Hindus, such as 
the Che gAyatri, ihe address to the sun * ai the time 
of ablution, the prohibition against iusulting that lumi¬ 
nary by indecent gestures,*^^! which would lead au 
inattentive observer to conclude the two religions to bear 
a very close tescmbla&cc to oJie another. It is this con* 
sideratioit which should make us very careful in receiv¬ 
ing the itatoneuu of the early Muhammadan writers on 
this subjea; and the use of the word Gabr. to' signify 
not only* especially, a fire-worshipper, but. generally, an 
Infidel of any denomination, ad^ to the probability of 
confusion and inaccuracy.* 

KbusTu, in tko Khai/n'nu'l ftUuh (p. 76), calls the sun 
Lhe Aifi/c of ihc Hindus, and ic is quite evident that 
throughout hU works Gabr is used as equivalent to Hindu. 
In one passage he speaks of the Gabrs as weeshippen both 
of stones and fire. 

European scholars have not been lufficlcntly at ten* 
live to this double use of the word, and all those who 
have relied upon M. Petis <le U C^ix's translation of 
Sharafu-d din. have considered that, at (he period of 

‘ Ciilt. itev. vo(. xxi. pp. I Of. 120 ; Afod. Tw., fndia. vol. j. 

t \iff ; Sanpoldi. viH. p, S9: MlcUe'i p, 950 : Dr, Cok‘* 

•tfd Hul- and Bieg., p. 120; R. P. Rnlght'i SvmMie L>anfptate. 
•'Rre.'* 

Wilson, Rig l'siiA, pref. pp. 26. 29. «rul /nd<«. vucc 
*’Agni : UphJnKoRO’l ^ndii. vol. t p, 78; ila» Ludui's descrip¬ 
tion of die circular dance peculiar to Indian prlc^u, In which {hey 
worship the lun, slindnig with I heir faces to*irdi (he 
.Seltationa. 5ee iIki D<^len. Dot sUe /ndlnn, vnl. I. pp. IS?. 148 : 
Enda and <3ruber. e’teyehpatiie An WUnnieff^t^fn w>d Kurxfl^, 
m. /fldim. pp. 196. I?2; Drummond's OngtfWi, vd\, l|j, p. 460. 

* Hesiod enables us to disguise ix In a Icvned language. >ncd 
ant eefiam Utnmmeuai orrftea emiAhe/u. 

Op. el Di. V. 672. 

Sm also Menu, It. 62. Rwnayatia, U. 69: nehten. Dm nitt tuA., 
eel i. P. 169 : Akhiak-i }/itaU, p. 291. 

' ”A Chrls^an U oUM amo^t them Gower, thli if. unbeleevar 
and uncfeanei oceeairtK all to be iofldelB and pspns which dn not 
believe M they do. In their falae. Sllhic prophets. Mahomet and 
MufUiAlU JcnVtns, Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 391. 
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Tunur*! invui^n^ fire-worship prevailed most extensively 
in Upper India, because Gahr is used throughout by the 
hiscoriaos of that invasion to repnsent the holders of a 
creed opposed to his own, and against which his rancour 
«nH crudty were unsparin^y directed. There is distinct 
mention In the MatMu-s Sa'dain of fire'Worshippets> m 
distinct from the Hindus; and the Kashmirians, accord* 
ing 10 Firishta. were fire'worshippen ac the time of the 
Muhammadan Invasion/ The men of Deogir are railed 
firc-wonliippcrs in the Tarikh-i 'Alai. 

fiui though the word is used indlscrimtoately, there 
are catain passages in which it is impossible to consider 
that any other class but rire*worahippcrs is meant. Thus, 
it is distinctly stated tn Timttr's Memoirs, and by 
Sharafud din, that the people of Tughlikpur^ believed 
in the tmo pnrtcipies of good and evil in the uyiherse, and 
oeknowletiged Anriman and Yezdan {OrmuztCi. The cap- 
rives massacred at Loni* are said to have been Magidni, 
as well oi flindvSj and SUnrufu-d din states that tbe son 
of Safi the Gabr threw himsdC into Che fire, which he 
wonhipped.** 

We cannot refuse our aawut co this distinct evidence 
of the existence of Tire-worshippcrs in Upper India as lace 
ns the invasion of Timur, a.d. 1S9$-9, There is, therefore, 
no improbability that the independent tribe which had 
been expelled by Afrasiyib, and practised their own peoi* 
liar rites, and whom Ibrahim the Ghamivlde attack^ in 
A.u 1079, were a cofony of firc*worshippers from Iran, who. 
if the date assigned be true, must have left their native 

^ Briggi. vel. Iv. p. M. 

*f5ee Vol. Qt. pp. 451 and 4M, and lee Ute KdttM*i note 
upon (hU oMoage ot paW fiM of Vol. HI. (Original Ed.). A funher 
tnsunce m the eanruml^ fd Brahxnsoical ana Zoreaurian instliu* 
liona may be lound ^sewhore, where Banunl. ut treating npoft 
Pan{ fire-wenUp, (ledarea the Hindu Irem to be "a cewmony 
derived (rom flre*wenhip.’' evtdencly mai«iiur ZotCurrianUav.T 

* rSe« Vel. HI. pp. w and iShf (Origliur Prke’s CAmon* 
lofiscl itrtnup. «/ Mak. Hist., vol. i<L p, !S4. 

‘*;5eo vol, m. p. 500] (OftKinal Ed.). 
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cpuDCry . before ihe refunds effected in the mtionai aeed 
by. Zoiouier* 

indeed,. whes we consido the Lozutuit iniercourA^ 
wihicb had prevailed from the oldest time bctweco Persia 
and Jodia,'* it is suipriab^ that we do not find more \w 
^ticsuooable insiaoces of the persecuted hre^worshippera 
seeking ao asylum in Northern India as well as in Gujarat, 
The instaiKes in wbich they are alluded to befurc this 
invasion erf Tiraur are very rare, and almost always so 
obscurely menitoncd as to leave some doubt in the mind 
whether foreigD ignorance of native customs and reli* 
gious rites may not have given a colour to the narrative. 

The evidence of the Ghiaeae traveller. Hlncn*thsaQg, 
to the existence of suQ*worrfijp at Multan in 640 a.d., h 
very .decisive. He found there a 'temple of the sun, and 
an idol erected to represent that grand luminaryi'* with 
dwellings for the priests, and reservoirs for ablution 
yet he says the dry was iobabiied chi<^y by nten of the 
Bnhuuiaical rdigion. A few centurio befwe. If Philo' 
soatus is to be believed. Apdlooius, after cromug the 
Indus, viuied the temple of the sun at Taxda, and 
Fhraotes. the chief of the country, describes the Indiaru 
as in a moment of joy "snatching torches from the altar 
of the sun/' and mentions that he himself never drank 
wine except ‘VhcR savihdng to the SUQ." After trossing 
thr Hyphasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which would 
seeai to represent Jwala Mukhi, where they "worship fire" 
ami "stQg hymns in honour of the lun."^' When the 
Arabs arrived in .the vallev of the Indus, they found tlte 
same temple, the sarre idol, the same dwellings, die same 
reservoirs, as had scruck the Chinese, but their description 
of the would, lead, us to suppose that it was a repre- 
seBtation ot Budh, Bironi. however, whose testimony ia ' 

"TTOyer. As/a TdiaMtif, vol, Jl, p. 441, 

•* jOurTUit AMtiqvt. fill loio. twn. v>ji.*p. 2S8, aftd Foe Kottf 
A'f, p. S9S, 

■'FhilMtrAti t'^ra ApcIIOtiU, lih, li. cipp. 2S. SZ. lib, iii..cei>. 
N, ed, G. Okariiu (idp. 17«). pp. 77. jK JOI; Wft. Sihiu (Cafe 
184S), p. 2e. 
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mor« valu^le ihaa thai o£ all other Mubammadaiu, aa 
he waa fuUy acquainted with the rdigioui ayHem of the 
Hindus, plainly cells uj'* that the Idol of Multan was 
called Adilya/* because it was cooseexated to the sun, and 
I bat Muhammad bin Kasun. the first Invader, suspended 
a piece of cow's fleali from its neck, in order to show his 
contempt of ihe superstiiioB of the Indians, and to dis* 
gust them with (his double ioiuU to the dearest objecu 
^ their veneration." 

Shortly before Biruni wrolc. wc luve enochtr instance 
of thj» lendcQcy to combliu the tivo worehips> In the 
message which Jaipal sent to NasirU'd din. in order u> 
dissuade bim from driving the Indians to desperation, he 
is represented to say. according to the Ttuikh-i Aifi\ 
"The lodians are accustoroed to pile thdr property, 
wealth, and precious Jewels in one heap, and to kindle it 
with the fire, which they worship. Then they kill their 
women and children, and with nothing left in the world 
they rush to tbeir last onslaught, and die in the field of 
battle, so that for tbeir victorious enemies the only spoil 
h dust and ashes." The declaration is a curious one tn 
the moudi of a.Hindu, but may perhaps be considered to 
indicate the existence of a modified form of pyr^atry in 
the beginning of the deventh ceocury. The practice 
alluded to is nothing more than the Jauhar, whi^ is so 
frequency practised by Hindus in despair, and was not 
untoown ko the oations of antiquity. Sardanapalui 
performed it, on the capture of Babylon, "He raised a 
iitfge pyre in his palace, threw upon U all his wealcli in 

'* M. Relnaud. fn§rn«tiU Aniff Prrsimi, p. 141. 

Se« I.aswn. Indiaehc .fUerfAumsAurule, vol. 1. p. 761 i itnll'e~ 

.Stnferilica, p. 172: 44. R<4,, vol. j. p. 206; V«ns Kennedy, 
.dnn’en^ end Bindu Mythotop, p. HG. 

'* There U notbiog In (fe various origins ascribed to (he name 
ot Muliso which 0res any colour to Uie lupposiUon that (he city 
was devoted M Uie woablp of the <un ; nor is there anything s( 
present to indicate that wonhip. Sec Isiian. Sndiseht AlUrtliunu- 
aunde. mI, 1 p, 99; itittehrifi f. 4. fC. d. Mor^.. Y^. 196; 

Dod, sol i> pp. 69. 119: Itcinaud'a Mem,, pp. 96. 190. Tne uni- 
y«rul(ty of Swi*woisbip h shown hi SqutePj Serpent Symbol in 
<4rnmr0. and Macrob. Saturn, i. e. £S. 
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g;ol(]> silver. aD<l royaJ robes, &iid ihea placing his con* 
cublnes and euniichi on it. he. they, and the emire paUcc 
svere coniumed in the flames."** The Ssguntlnci did the 
same, when cheir city was cabea by Hannibal Juba also 
had prepoicd for a lauhar,^* and Arrian gives. u$ an 
accouDi of one performed by the Brahmans, without 
noticing it as a praaice exclusively observed by that 
das The p^uliaricy of the reUtbn consists in Jajpa]*s 
dedaraiion that the Indians worshipped the fire, not in 
the fact of their throwing their property and valuables 
into H. The practice of self*crefflalieni also appears to 
have been common at an earlier period; and there were 
conspicuous Instances of it when foreign nations hrsi 
became acquainted with India. One occurs in Vol. 11. 
p, 27. where this very Jalpal, having no opportunity of 
dying in the held of battle, committed himself to the 
flames. Other histories tell ns that it was then a custom 
amongst the Hindus that z king who had been twice 
defeated was disqualified to retgni and chat Jaipal, in 
compliaacc with this custom, resigned his crown to his 
son. lighted his funeral pyre with hb own bands, and 
poished m the flames. The Greeks and Romans were 
struck with the instances which they witnessed of the same 
practice. Caianus. who fc^lowed the Macedonian atmy 
trom TaxiJa, aoleruniy biunt himself m their presence at 
Pasargads, being old and tired of his life.** Zarmano* 
chegaa. who accompanied the Indian ambassadors sene by 

" DtodOTUi Sicuiui, l{. 27. '* Polyblui. iii. (7 ; Uvy, xxi, U. 

'* Medvale voL it p, 176 : Cox'i jasmt Hist, and Bioe., p. S4S. 

*• De Kxpi’diii dkx.. vl. 7, See ibo Enej, Ustr,, “Ram Rep." 
mnd “Greece ; Herod, on the Syriiiu ; <2, Curtiue. ix, 14; Niebuhr’s 
LeeiuteSi vel. u. pp. 82, 189. 247, 2M: MKluud’s Cmtedes, vol. 
i, p. 429; La yard's Hinmfi. vol. JI. p. 218 : AraoM. ml. ill. »p. 
60, 429: Mod. Ifniv. HiU„ VOI. ill. p. 10.4. ti, p. 6$. 

Quique niiu iinixete pyras, vivlqiis caicfltes 
ConM«Bdtfe te^. Proh( quanta ost gloria geoU 
lofeaese manum fads, viUqite cepletoi 

Quod snpereu, donasse Dlia.--- 

?/renalle. Hi. 240 

“Diodorus Sic. xvU, 107; Valeniu Max I, vih. Sxlrm. 10; 
Cicero, Tiue. ii. 22 : Crier. 108. Index, v. “Citantu" : Elphimtone’a 
Indio, vol 1 pp. 90, 4fii. 462. 47 L 
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a chief, oiled Porus, xo Augustus, burnt hlrriKlf at Athens, 
and directed the following iiucription to be eograved on 
Ins sepulchral monumeot:—“Here lies Zannanoebegas, 
the Indian of Bargoss, >vho deprived himself of life, accoxd- 
ing to 2 etutom pTfftfciling among his countrymen,"^ 

Strabo correedy c^tserves, on the authority Megas- 
thenei, that suicide is not one of the dogmas of Indian 
pbilosupby; indeed, it is attended by many spiritual 
penalties:” and tytn penance wbkh endangeri life is 
prohibited.** There is a kind of exception, liowever, in 
favour of suicide by hre and water,'* but then only when 
age, or infirmity, makes life grievous and burdensome. 
The former has of late years gcore quite out of fashion, 
but it is evidcni that in nacient limes there were many 
devotees ready to sacrifice theinseU'ca In that mode. It 
was, therefore, a habit sulficientiy common amongst tho 
Indians of that early period, to make Lucan remark upon 
it as a peculiar glory of that nation. All this, however, 
may have occurred without any reference to lire as an 
object of worship: but tbe speech of Jaipal, tf not attri* 
buted to him merely through Muhammadan ignorance, 
shows an unquestionable devotion to chat worsUp. 

But to cositiuue, Isiakhri. writing a century earlier 
chan this cransAction, says, *’$Mne parts of Hind and Sind 
belong to Ga6r.t^ bat a greater portion to Kafirs and 
iddacersi a minute description of these places would, 
therefore, be unnecessary and unprofitable.'’” Here, 
evidently, the firo^worshlppers are alluded to as a distinct 
class: and tliese statements, written at different periods 
respecting the religious creeds of tl)e Indians, seetn cal* 
culated to impart a further degree of credibility to the 

* Suetonius, ^lugiuuu, SI ; Scrabo. Cseersph. xv. 1 ; VaUntyo. 
vol, >. p. 60; Ritter. Bulk., vol. iv. pnrt f. b. 4Sd. 

** Rhode, /Cel/gTostf Sildusit d*r Htnilus. vet, i. p. 451 ; SoUlen. 
Dss /^Ite MUn. vol. 1. pp, 0 Muller, frag. Qroe, p. 159: 

hU .ScT^p. nrum A.I. mat, pp, 51. 59. 

See Wiben's note to mUI'k BriiUh India, vol. 11. p. 417. 

** Colshroofce. AtiUte Retaaraht, vol, vJl. p. 250 < where ao 
(hsesnee ii adduod Sroa the AsvAHvanjs and Aomoyene. 

*' Ouseley’a OnenrsI Ceo|rd^, p. I4C. 
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specUic AsscriJOQA Sb arafu d tllcii Khondsmir, and Lhc 
c^Qr tLUiorbns of Tinnir’s expedition to India. Jlut the 
petite alluded to by them need not have been cofooics 
of refugees, fleeing from Muhammadan bigotry and per¬ 
secution There are other modes of accounting for iJieir 
existence in these parts. They may have been Indian 
converts to the docuine of Zoroaster, for we read that not 
only had he secret communicaLion with the Brahmans of 
Indiablit when his religion was fully established be 
endeavoured to gain proselytes In India, and succeeded in 
converting a learned Brahman, called Tchengrighatehah 
by Anquetil du Perron.'* who returned to hU native 
country with a great number of prieais. Flrdusi tells us 
that Ishmdiyai** induced the monarch of India to re^ 
nnunce idolatry and adopt flre«woTship, insomuch that 
not a Brahman reiDained in the idci*iemples. A few 
centncics afterwards, we have iirdisputable testimony to 
the general spread of these doctrines b Kabul and the 
Pan^. The emblems of the Mitl^ic'* wership so 
predorainafe ob the cm os of the Kanerkis. as to. leave no 

DaarUnns Zoroaura. acm superiorU Indiie ssoeta Bdentius 
pcwcrarei. 8<f ttemoraum qtiamdim venerat cohtudlncm. cujtu 
mstjuniii silcDtiU pncceha BrachtnanorMin Icgenia potluntur; 
com^ue monitu rttf&no mundan) motsi et i^erum. iturnsque 
fsoonjin tiuii. rjuunium cuiligere pouilt. entdioi*^ ex mu. quie 
didJcJi. aliii(ia eensibut Mi^rujii bifudit.—Aiiunlan. MarceM. 

xxiiL 0. B8. See Ane. I^njV. Hiat>. vol. Iv. p. SCI ; 
Aelgnta/it'r Noto lo Citttxer's KtUpom. ion. !• pp> ISB. 

^ ZtHdivala. voi. i. eb, 2. p. 70. 

**He b Mid. aecffrdlng to the Zinalu-l TavaiikJi, to Iiaye beeu 
iltc Bm convert made l>y ZotoaCer. and Guihtaip. hh &(hcr. waa 
penuaded \>y the e!ouu«Ke et the prince tt loliov lUi example, 
Tl\e kiitg oraereil twelve ihouand eoW'bides to be lanticd fine, in 
nrder that the. |>recepla of hU new faith might be enjmwed uiwn 
(hear. Cn ihlj respect what 8 contrast h there to KJodu exclbilve' 
nos I The PtJidlta withheld iheir aaoed booki from Col. PoUer. 
hr fear th«x be alin\iU hmd tlieia in calfikia. Pollei, Myih^lcgie 
/trs Mens, too. II. p. 22i: Ovid. fesU. 1. 029 ; RDcy.'p 40. 

" Uni/tf this word In Its usual, (hough not prupev. eccepiat^on. 
Tlie real MKhraic wonhip wm a fuaion fit ^^roAUflaniam aod 
Utaklalna. or che Syriiin wonhip of the aim. See the mthoritiee 
quoted io Uui8«^« and Milmn's nora to Glht)on*s 0 seltru and Mi. 
«r»} I. p. MC; Anc. Uruv. HIsf., vrrt, iv. pp. IM, J57. 
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4oubt Upon Che mind chac it waa the auie-religion of that 
dycia«y.'* 

Ritter entertains the stipposicion. chac as the Khilji 
family came from the highlands which afforded a shelter 
to this persecuted race, they may have bad a leaning to 
these doctrines, and he offers a siiggeecioR. that the new 
religion which 'AlHu*d din wished co promulgiace may 
bsve been that of Zoroaster.’* and that tbia will account 
for the Pan job and the Doab being full of his votaries at 
the time of Timur's Imiuion. But th>s is a very impro* 
bable supposition, and be has laid too much stress upon 
the use of the word Gabr, which, if taken ta the exclusive 
sense adopted by him, would show na only that these 
I races were entirely occupied by firc'wor^ippers, but that 
Kindtu were to be found in very few places in either of 
(hem, 

After this time, we find little notice of the prevalence 
of (ire-worship in Northern India ; and its cthservers must 
then have been exterminated, or they must have shortly 
after been absorbed into some ot the lower Hindu coni' 
muftities. Bada^ini, however, mentions the destruction of 
fiio^ltars one hundred years later by Stilcan Sikandar tu 
A.a 910. It may not be foreign to this part of (he inquiry 
to remark, (hat Abu4 Fazl speaks of the Gubree lar^age 
as being one of the thirteen used in the suha of XnbuL 
{AiN-i AkbarC vol. ii. p. iS6S). The Gubree language is 
also mentioned in Babar. There is a *'Gubbcr” hiH and 
pass not tar from Bunnoo. tnbabUed by the Battani tribe; 
and bn the remotest borders of Rohilkhand, just under 
the hills, there is a tribe called Cisbri, -who reuiis some 
peculiar automs, which seem to have no connexion with 
Hindu superstition. They are said to have preceded the 
present occupants of the more cultivated lands to the 
south ot the Tarat, and may possibly be the dcscendiints 
of some oS the Gebr.r who found a refuge In Upper India. 

*'Lh 8W. foum. r^c. 6«nya(, vol. lx. p. '(96. tnd H. T. 
Refriceii. Nott on Ike ^i»or. frim Baelfian Coins, p. 106 

**S« RUter. van Aaien, no), it. pun 1. pp, b7’».'79; 
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The naxne of Gobfi \fould c«rcainly seem Co uicoong^ 
che QoiLoD of identity, for the difference of the (irae vowel, 
and the addition of a final one, offer no ohsiade, any more 
than they do in the naine of Ocbrycj,** who gave infonna- 
lion to Soeratei on the subject of the Persian religion, 
and is expressly declared by Plato to be an ansr uagos. 
According to J. Cunning^ura, there is a wild tribe called 
Mogytts between Malwa and Gujarat, who are used as 
ihik^ris. They are suj^osed to have been fire worahip- 
pers, but they have no pyrtdacrous observances at prtseac. 

There is another ^ferior Hindu tribe, to the west 
of the upptf JuijiQa, aud in the nei^hourbe^ of the 
Tughlikpur mentioned above, who, having the name of 
Magh,** and proclaiming themselves of foreign extrac* 
lion (irutmiicfa as tbev arc descendants of Kaja Mukh- 
ccsac. a Sarsuti Brabman, Ring of Mecca, and loatemal 
grand'father of Muhammad f I would seem to invite 

Axieehui. Ttuehnlu, vot. viil. |>. 204. 'fhe lune fuune 
IS conuaee ia Hoodouu, Xenophon, JiuUn. and other luihon, vbo 
deal In Peruan Hlitory. The warmih oC tn Irish iraiffinidon 
aicriboi to (be Greeks a iiUl greeter perventoo of (be or^nA wont. 

"Hyde." ss?s tfie entbtiiiftilie O Briei, "was Uie onty one who 
hul any ides or the caeposiilon of Cabtrl, whBi he declared It was 
M Persian word xnnewhii sUcred from Cibcl or Gttehn, and slmi* 

a flfe irarahlppers k n tme that Cebri now itanOs lor lire 
ippen. but Uuc U only beamo they assumed to themselvea 
<hii UcTc. which belonged to aoother order oC their aneexon. The 
word is derived frvei g»bf», a noilU, and ir, sacred, meaning the 
sacred amirhs. and Cabiri being only a perversion of it. it of coruse 
in aubaiance of the very lanie import. • ■ • Gobhan Saer nesiu 
the nosd poet, or the Freemason Sage, one of tlie Guebhrei, or 
Cabiri."—ffovnd Towers 0 / /reiend, pp. 55f 964. dee Toum, nay. 
A9s Soc.. vo!. xJ. m. 1145. 

** Joiern- At. (k. 0<n|ef, rot. vU, p. ?M. 
w QuAtreioere'e obaervaiions in the Journal iei SemuiU, 

I anuary. 186). This is not at all en unoodimon paiemiry for the 
)Wer Iribee to aiauine. There is nothing in wbieli nndu ignonuice 
is more betrayed, than la ihese sUly atianpls to ensel the false 
prophet amon^ their nsilvo beroea. Sec espedsliy Wilfonl'l absurd 
and dirty ibewing how Mnharunad was of' Brahnwiical des* 

cent. (At. Res. wl. ix. p. 160). Wilson considers that the story 
vrat loanufacturetl espodaUy for Wilford, but it is traditionally 
nirxent aaong the ignoraat in wme parts of Upper India, (tfoie 
re Milfi /ndiA, vol. q. p. 176,) The routed ^rahmanletl Origan 
of AkOar is more resaovrable. Inasmuch as it can be ntiribuled to 
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the attention of any inquirer after the leranant of ihe 
stock of M&gians; buE aU their customs, both religious 
and sodal. are of the Hindu stamp, and their only pccu* 
liarity consists in being the sole caste employed in the 
colCiTsUoa of mtndhi (Lawsonia ineraiis).’^ 

E Uluda. and is nol opposed to lEie doctrine oC iraoBSirnttoti: 

I wlty Muhunmud shoukl also be chosen, whc<c voianes havv 
proved the edcm timelenUng pcnecueoa of Knidus, on only be 
werlbed to the mstTBlioos isimilscJng powen ol their mental <ii|es- 
lion, (onered the grosMai cseduiiiy rad Ignonxice oC paK evena, 
whi^ can, as Hilton aa?i. *'eorporeaJ to Inceiporal tum," and u> 
(hat Indlifflmlnaie craving after ariaptatloc, which Induce cbem 
oven now to pcsent their olEerinn at the shrines of Mutummadsn, 
whose only cldc to saint li domed Cron the fact of their havlnf 
deapaichetl hundreds of Iniidel aod accursed Hindus to the nether* 
men pU of Hell. 

** See also Shea sod Treyer, Dtbislan, vol. i. pp. e. eixv.; 4$Mie 
vol. ix. pp. 74, 81, 218, rol. p. 70, vol. xvl. p. IS: 
Dr. Bird Jpum. Ai. Ue. 0owibaf, no. ix. p, 186; RamnoHun Roy. 
TnnslMicn of tAe Vtdt, pp. ». 79. 109*n& : Maleoliu, Hhloiy 'lit 
Pertia, vol. i. pp. 488'094; wUson. KuAnu P^irono. pp. si. Af. IP7; 
North Briitah Review, no. U. p. 976: Klaproth, Mcmeirer Jlelaiifr 
4 eAtie. tnm. ii. p. 61: Ouseley, Tmvelr In Pemo. vn), (, pp, 102* 
146: ftitvr, ^Aunde von Asien, vol, Ir, pt. 1. pp. S69. ^4, 6H 
619: Rhode, Reltgiote Bilduag der Hinitu, vo>. i. p. 42, voL il. p. 
290; Moor's Hindu Penl/ieen, pp. 295*902; Colebroolte. MiscelU' 
neoiu Eisoys, vol. 1. np. 50, 140, 15), 18B. 217: F. Creuwr, BytHbotlk 
uni Mylhologie. vol, I. pp. 6l8o24 j R^naud's Meneire't sur r 
Inde, pauim; Rciniud's Ws^ents <<fahcr et Pemru, n, 46: 
EIpbhHCoiM’s ffUlory of Indio, vol. >. pp. 78, 96, 4dl*2, 471, 469 : 
Jovmet of the Atiotie Society of BengfiC, 1840, pp. 1W*7, 165S, p. 
447; Jaum. hoy. Atiniie Sedetj. voT xii, pp. l6, 27 : Calculi) 
Revifrw, vol. xxl. p. 150, vol. xxv. p. 45 : Croie's Greece, vol. iv. p. 
299. vot V. p. 9^ : J. H, Hotdn^ri TAaMtimr philoh^au tcv 
Clcvft Seripiurv, 16^, p. S€; Buttorf, Lev., p. 704; Mod. Trat'. 
in India, vol i, p. I4B, vol. iv, pp. 201 CO 20e: Tod. vol. i. pp, 
IMi 112. 217, 282: Penusson'r dnc. Arch. Hind., p. 6: R> 5. Poofe*s 
Heiw Sopfioea. p- 205; Cor/a Aneiont Fngmontt, p. 272 : Mslsey'i 
Report on SonchC To^. Note D ; Cunnlfignan's BA fire Topoi, 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF SANSKJUT BY 
MUHAMMADANS 


l5 ii a common enor lo suppose rhat Faizi (v, p, 470) 
wa£ ihe fiui^ Muha mm adan who mastered the diwcultics 
of the Sanskrit.—that 1&ng;uagc, "ot wunderiiii sintccui'e. 
more perfect than Greek, more copious than Latia, anti 
more exquisitely refined than either." 

Akbar's freedom from religioui bigotry, hfr ardent 
deilre for the cultivation of knowledge, and hia encourage¬ 
ment of every kind of learning, and espedally bia regard 
for his Hindu subjects, imparted a stimulus to the cultJ* 
vatioR of Indian literature, such aa had never prevailed 
under any of His predecessors. Hence, hesldes Faizi, we 
have jmoogu the Sanskrit translatcrs of his reign 'Abdu-1 
Radir, Nakib Khan. Mulla Shah. Muhammad, Mulla 
Shabri, Sultan Haji, Haji Ibrahim, and others. In some 
irotances it may admit M doubt, whether the translations 
may not have been made from versions prcvioilaly done 
into Hindi, oral or written. The wcvd Hindi is a mb)* 
guous when used by a Muhammadan of that period. 
Nimmu*d din Ahmad, for Instance, says that 'Abdu.l 
Kadtr translated several works frtnn the Hindi. Now. 
we know that he translated, amongst other w<vk8, the 
Jiemayana and the Singhtuan Baitisi.* It is much move 
probable that these were in the original Sanskrit, than in 
Hindi. 'Abdu'l Kadir and Firishta tdl us that the Maha* 
Uhorato was tramlaied into Persian from the Htridi, the 
former* ascribing the work chiefly to Nakib Khan, the 

* Elpblnstont*! ttiiloiy oj fndU. vo1 ii. p. SJ7; BioatapMcol 
DietlonAfy, L.U.K., vol. i p. 588; Dow'i HlnaeMan, vol. i, p. 0; 
Brigp. vol. fv. p, 451. CladMiji rBaflderts rnnslsrioit node 

iftfl i/oe of Akbsr io ;hc /Sin<i 4kbcri, vol. i. p. 108, voJ. ti. a. 158. 

' [See ruprs.) 

• Itis sceount. whtd) will be ie«n elsewbere, ii vciv contuaee. 
uid ic is eo( CIS}' to gsdiet trom it wbat mare each of the Miad. 
Juion had in tfac mnslalion, ’Hie same noma ire gives tlte 
Jin i 4kl)Cfi; Sprengvr*) J/ibl, pp, B9, 81. 
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Uiitfr to Faiii/ Here again there u every probabiUcy of 
the Sanutrii being roeani. In another inaunce» 'Ab^u l 
JUdir ulh lu tbat he was called upon to translate the 
Atharva Veda from the Hindi, which he excused himself 
from doing on account of the exceeding difficulty of the 
style and abstrtuenesa of meaning, upon which the task 
devolved upon Heji Ibrahim Sirhiodi. who accorDpUahed 
it satiifactorily. Here ic ts evident that nothing but 
Sajukrii could have been meant.* But chough the know* 
ledge of Sanskrit appears to have been more generally 
di/fused at this time, it waa by no means the first occasion 
that Muhammadans bad bemme acquainted with that 
language. Even if we allowed that they obtained the 
abridgroeni of the Pancha Tantra, under the name uf 
Fables of Bidpai, or HUopadeaa, through the medium of 
the Pehlevi/ there are oihm facts whi^ make ic equally 
certain that the Muhammadans had attained a correct 
knowledge of the Sanskrit not long after the establish- 
incnt of their reli^oii; even admitting, as was probaldy 
the case, that most of the Arabic translations were made 
by Indian fweigners resideoc at Bogiidad. 

In the Kitalifaic of Al*Mamun, the Augustan age ot 
Arabian Uierature, the treatise* of Muhammad bin Muu 
on Algebra, which was translated by Dr. Rosen in IS.^1. 
and the medical treatises of Mikah and Ibn Paban, who 
are represeoicd to be Indians.’ ahow that Sanskrit must 
have Imcq wdl known at that Lime; and even before (hat. 

* The outhor of dw <Sf)vini i Muta^hkhirin (vol. I.) K 

to 'Ahdul-I Kadir and Sbajid* Muharnoiiu] Sultan Tliancnrl. Ths 
name ot Jir trapilatoi h not mentioned In Abu-1 7u{’a preface, 
but the work Is aid bs Live been done by several men of boiTi 
rebgionc 

* In the 'Aihika and ffuh-ripa}ir ot Aair Xhunti U)«re ire kw> 
important pauages, ihovioff that in the former Hindi means 
Ssmkrlt; and Amir RJiiunj In (he nioe work says that be hiimwtf 
had a knnwledte of ibo laiigoagc. 

* See Memoire pnfixed to S. dc Soev'i edition of Cel/krA va 
^imnoA, Paris. IdfS. See aUn Bioerapme VniverjtlU. tom. xal. 
p 471 

’ Colebrooke. Ulictllantout fimyr, tel. ii. pp. 444-SOO. 

' Biogrtphiul Dicitonary, U tl. K.. vol. d. p- 242. 
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the compilatiOfu of Charoka and had been Iran* 

slated, and had diffuaed a general knowledge of Indian 
medidne atomgst tlie Arabs. From the very rirsti we And 
thou pacing particular auentlon to this branch oi science, 
and encouraging Che profession of ii so much* that two 
Indiaiu, Manka and Salih by name,—the former of whom 
cranslated a ueatUe on poison into Persian^—held appoint* 
mens as body*^y3icians at the Court of Harunu't 
Rashid.'* The Arabians posseued during the early 
periods of the Khalifetff several otho lodJan works which 
had been translated into Arabic, some on astronomy.“ 
some on music,'* some on judicial astrology/* some mi 
inierpretation of dreBixis/* some on the religion and iheo* 
gony of the Hindus,^ some on their sacred scriptures/* 
pn the calculation oi natrviiles/' some on agriculture/* 
some on poisons,** some os physiognomy,** and some on 


*Diet, 47iAi<eta Me^ica. pp. t2S-140, 

'*/eurfMl of BdueoUm, vol, viii, p. *176; Itodc, Anitouin of 
Hmdv Hodldne, p. 04; Ofioniol Uog, Much, Jk2$ : D*n«rbeIoc, 
Brb. Keub i^moum ind Monefie/i; Abu'I FsniKit, Hul. Dyno/t., 
p. SSS; Dietz, p. J24 ; Price. ?ol. A. p. 96; Diog. Dk~, L, C. K., 
vol U» p. 500 7 Joum, Roy. As. Sost, yo). vj, p, ]07 ; Itetnsud's 
Aboulfoas, YoU i. n. 48; Ittinpoldi. yoL iv. pp. 4^1, 478: Mod. 
Unto. HhL. vol. il. p. 155 : Casinos (SsbUie), vob li, noM 528. 
5401, 550<5*0; WnsCenreid. Artb Aeriu, p. 1^7 Rtticr, Erdkundo, 
vol. tv. psn I, pp. 528, 026, 

Csilri, SilUolheta Sscitrlalontii, vol. i, p. !46. 

**Cshri, ibid., p. 427. 

'*HdTuaan’i. PronWlutfnuej, p. 2M: Rdnsud's Aboulfeda, 
vol. L J^- 42, 46, 48- 

'* C^ri, Ribliothfto BseurioUTuis, vel. t. p, 461. 

'* Gleldsmdilsr, do rtbus fndUis Sedpll, Arabb., pp. HH-lldl 
T>e Cpigius. Mom, de I’ Aeodom. do/ Inscript., ms. nvj. p. 

St sefi. 

" D' Herbelof, Arts. Anbertkond. Ambshottmota}i, Bshtrpr. 
8 ee sbo Kotch sikhop. Kttob Roi si Hendt, and severs! omAT 
&nides UDder Ktlob. RsinpolSi. vot. tv, p. 82$. 

''Hsji Shalts, vol, L p, 282 : Die, Analocto Modteo. p. 11$; 
D*Hwbc]oi, arc, Concoh. 

Gildemelsier, lx. 

'*Diea p. 118 T D'Htfl>elo<. KeUb el Nrndl. 
**D*Hub^c, Bibiioih, Or., wn. iv, p. 725: Dlox, Anoleeta 
Mtdito, p. 117. 
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palmUtry,*^ be»ides olhcri, which nted not be here 
eniimenited. 

If ytc turn our eyes to'wards Indi^^ we find that 
scarcely had these ruthless conquerors gained a footing 
in the land, chan Binnii exerted himself with the utzaiMt 
diligence (o »udy the language, literature/ and science o£ 
India, and attained, as we have already seen, such proh* 
eicney in U. as to be able to txanalate into, as well as fican, 
the Sanskrit, Muhammad bin Israil-al Tanukhi also 
travelled early into India, to learn the system of astro* 
nomy which was taught by the sags of that country.’* 
Tliere seems, however, no good authority For Abu^l Fazl’s 
statement in the Ain-i Akbari,** iliat Abu Ma'ihar (Albu* 
mazar) visited Benares at an earlier period :^-and the 
visit of IbQ-al Baithar to India, four centuries afterwards, 
rests sotdy on the authority of Leo Africanus.** 

Again, when Firoz Shah, after the capture of Nagar* 
koc, in the middle of the fourteenth century, obtained 
possession of a valuable Sanskrit Library, he ordered a 
work on philosophy, divination, and omens to be tran¬ 
slated, under the name of DaiaiV-t Firoi-shahi, by Mau- 
Una ’Izzu-d din Khalld Khani,—and to have enabled the 
translator to do this, he must have acquired no slight 
knowledge of the original, before his Klection for the 
duty. 

In the Nawwab JaUlu d daula’s Library at Lucknow, 
(here is a work on astrology, aUo translated from the Sans¬ 
krit into Persian in Firoz Shah's reign. A knowledge of 
Sanskrit must have crevailed preety generally about this 
cime, for there is in the Royal Librs^ at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was translated the Sans¬ 
krit by osdtt of Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad Shah Rhilji. 
This rare book, called AumdiW Mulh, was translated as 
early as a.h. 7SS (a-D. 1S81), from an original, styled Soto- 

Hsjl Khti£a, TOI. 1. p. m. 

£«euno4., vol. I. p. 489. 

Akbtri, wL H, p 288; GiUmditer. 7ft. 

^ ** HdlCinieri. MM, qusdmp^ sp. Gildcniciscer. Arabb^ 

pp. ft, 288. 118, 538. 
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tar, which is (he rune of an lj:idiao, who U said to have 
been a Brahimn, and Che tutor of Sua^ta. The Preface 
says that the cransUtion was made "from the barbarous 
Hindi into the refined Persian, in order that there may 
be no more need of a reference to iefideis/' It is a small 
work, comprising only 41 p^es 3vo. of 13 lines, and the 
style is very concise. It is ^vided into eleven chapters 
and thirty sections. The predse age ol this work is d^bt- 
ful, because, although is is plainly stated to have been 
translaiod in a.h. 7 S3, yet the reigning prince Is called 
Sultan GhiyasU'd din Muhammad Sliah, son of Mahmud 
Shah, and there is no king so named whose reign exactly 
corre^Mndi with thnt date. The nearest is GhiyaaU'd 
din 'Axim Shah bin Stkandar Shah, who reigned in 
Bengal from A.Ji. 769 to 775.** If Sultan Gliiyasu*d din 
Tughltk be meant, it should date sixty years earlier, and 
if the King of Malwa who bore that name be meant, it 
dsould be dated lOU years later; any way, it very much 
precedes the reign of Akbai.’* The traiulator makes no 
mention in it the work on the same subject, which had 
been pieviously translated from the Sanskrit into Arabic 
at Baghdad, under the name of KUabu t Beitarat. 

From all these instances It Is evident that Fatu did 
not occupy the entirely .new field of literature for which 
he usually obtains credit.** The same errw seems to 

** There li awieclilns reipceiine thii teiga in Die History U 
Mecca which roUm to India, and sh(pw* great cwnrouiileatlon 
beiwcen Bcn^t and Araliia, 

*' It U cujieus. tbit vrithout ooy aJIunon lo ibii woik, anoUier 
on the veterinary art. uylod Soiecerl, and aaid lo caiD prise In U» 
Sanskrit original 10,000 Jthfuu, was tnnalated In the reign of Shah 

i ahin, "whan there were many ieanieC men who keew Sanskrit," 
y Selyld AbdU'Ila Khan Bahadur Firot Jang, who h&d Crand Ir 
SisongK some other Sait&kdi booki. wliich during Ina expedldon 
agilnii Mewar. In the reign of Jaliangfr. had been plundered 
Aoiar jtrgh. Itaoa of Chttor. and "one OC the chief um/ndorj of 
the hJII-mmery." Ii ii divided (file twelve chapters, and is more 
than double ifie st<e of the oUur, 

** Piial'i Utavati has many omiotlons, and the Crandation In 
some paoMge deparo so far Grom the nriginaJ "as induces the sus¬ 
picion thos 9aid Mniondeti himself with writing down di« verbal 
explansiion afforded by hit assuuncs."—d>r. Tabor's LUO^U, p. ?. 
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have prcvaded the history of Eurt^ean scbolarahip in 
Saiukrit. We read aS early as A.ia 1677, Marshall's 
being a profLckat m the Language, and without mention* 
ing the dubious names of Anquetll dti Perron^* and 
Father Paolino,** others could l» named, who preceded 
in this arduous path the celebrated scholars of vhe pre* 
sent period. Thus, Kolwell says ihAC he read and under¬ 
stood Sanskrit, and P. Pons, the Jesuit (174C), knew the 
language. In such an inquiry as this also must not be 
omitted the still more important evidence afforded by 
the Tawarikh, hom which Extracts have been 

g:iven in Vol. I. p. 100. (Original edition). 

**5ce Ccnhichl$ (iar PMU/nphit, rd. I, p. 4St: Stfiiit*. ftev.. 
vol. i. p. 79 : Kccren's HtJtorlai Restvrefus, vol. U. p, 129, and 
Calauia Reuieta, vol. kilv. p. 471. 

**fiohl«n apea3u oi hii Crtmrmlic^ Satnsfrtaamies. Rom. 
)79Q, u "full of <he gwitesi biundenj" Sir WUllou Jma dedg- 
nates him u ’'Iiorno trium lUtcrtnim," and Leyden Is even Ion 
compUfficnun la hit sulcium : **The publleauon of hb I'yeca- 
mna, Rom. iS04. Iiu given a deaih blow m liU vaunted pietcr* 
if MIS to profmind Oriental lesmlng. md shown, os wu previously 
nispecwd, that he wu Incapable of tccuratoly 4Uiineul4\ing Son^ 
krii frorn (he vernicuJir Itn^sges ol Indie. Equally supei^cia!, 
Intceunw. and vinileot in hu iuveetive. a erfUe of hii own sump 
would Ik lempted (o tclnrt oo him his own quouUon rmn 
Ennius 

Simla quso ilmilli uitpisiJiDt haiis vobu." 

See Sw elie IntUm, voJ. ti. p. 47] j At Rts., vel. x. p, 27B; /oum. 
A$iatiau4. ton. li. p. 216; Hetten. HUtor. Ru., vqI. li. p. 106; 
M. Abel Remumt. Nouo. MH. A net., tom. il. pp. SQB-SIS ; 

0* Wag., voi. Iv. p, IBS. . 


I Addition to the rule on Uie Autobloanphy of Timur is Vol. 
IV. p. B99. {Or. Ed.) 

Since the puhllcsUon of Vol. IV.. (Or. Ed.l I hiive had accea 
10 a copy of the dm volume of the We<la’u*s is'dsiti belnngls^ to 
Professor Cowell; but I have not discovered In It any reference to 
ihe works from which the tutbor drew his life of Timur. 

Timur's ''TesumeaC is given in the Ee/’af>n4me. an the s(at» 
funt In p, Ml o| Vol. tV. (Or, Ed.) reqoiM eorrMtlon,—J. D.] 
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